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HUSKERS IN STATE The lowa husk- 

CONTEST ing contest will 
be held near Red Oak at 10 o’clock Satur- 
day, November 10. Read the article on 
page 3. 


THE MID-WEST Next Tuesday, No- 
CHAMPIONSHIP vember 13, in Benton 
county, Indiana, the mid-west husking 
contest will be held. Huskers from seven 
states will compete. 


HORSE THIEF The second installment 

TOWN of the new serial ap- 
pears on page 7 this week. If you missed 
the opening installment, a synopsis will 
get you started. Let’s hear from folks 
who know pioneer stories of the same 
period. 


ROUPS AND COLDS What can be done | 


IN POULTRY to keep the farm 
poultry flock from getting roup or colds 
this fall and winter? A number of our 
subscribers comment on methods that 
have proved successful, in the article 
starting on page 6 


VOICE OF In spite of the close of the 
THE FARM political campaign, farm 
readers still seem to find plenty to write 
about. <A full page of letters will be 
found on page 8. 


WITH FLOOD On page 9 this week is 
IN AFRICA one of the most interest- 
ing chapters that Flood has written in 
his record of the trip around the world. 
He stumbled on to a very touching hu- 
man drama among folks of the Sudan and 
reports it with unusual effectiveness. 


VISITS tN THE Corn pickers, field cut- 
COUNTRY ting, silo-filling ma- 
chinery, are making big gains each year 
in the corn belt. In the article on page 
14, Whitson reports some of his obser- 
vations on the use of these machines. 


FINDING HAY Most farmers in _ this 





SUBSTITUTES part of the country are | 


going to be short on @ood hay this winter. 
What do our readers figure out as the 
best way to meet this situation? No- 
tice the announcement of a letter contest 
on page 8 


MOTHER GOES A group of farm wom- 
TO COLLEGE en went to Ames late 
in September to take a special course de- 
signed to help them in their most impor- 
tant task, child care and training. One 
of these women reports the experience in 
the article in the Homemaking Depart- 
ment on page 20. 


CHRISTMAS We are getting ready for 
CUSTOMS our Christmas issue and 
want some help from our readers. No- 
tice the announcement on page 22 and 
the editorial on page 5. 


POULTRY In the leading article 
DEPARTMENT in the Poultry Depart- 
ment on page 24, Mrs. Ashby reports 
some of the interesting things she has 
run across in poultry keeping in Arizona. 


COLD WEATHER The Engineering De- 

SUGGESTIONS partment on page 26 
has a number of articles that will help in 
the operation of farm machinery as cold 
weather comes on. 


PROFITS IN Are you watching for the 
LIVESTOCK department entitled ‘‘Prof- 
its in Livestock,’ by A. Rambler, that 
appears almost every week toward the 
back of the paper? Rambler’s column this 
week on page 33 is particularly good. 


CHANGES We are getting ready for 
IN RADIO some big changes in radio, 
November 11, Radiophan in his column 
this week on page 32 promises to check 
over the new log for us and to report on 
easy ways of relocating favorite stations 
under the new plan. 


A Baltimore lawyer received the fol- 
lowing letter from a client: 

“Dear Sir: My boy got struck by an 
automobile, number 4872-6B If the own- 
er is rich, sue him at onca The boy 
wasn’t bruised any, but on your notify- 
ing me that you have brought suit, I will 
hit him in two or three places with a 
hammer.” 
























Poultry raising has proved 
profitable om many farms. 














Note the substantial build- 
is on this farm in t. 
‘est River country. 


Started 
with 4.99 capital ~ 


ee Sow independent / i 


South Dakota farmer tells of ‘ 
opportunities in his country 
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C. E. Dobbin, who lives near Okaton, S. D., wasn’t 
always a farm owner. There were years when he 
was a renter and not faring so well. 





GR 

Like many of his neighbors, it seemed in those days ee CEPORTUNITIEs, 
that the close of every season found him with little ys Mr. Dobbin 

or nothing more than at the start. One winter day 
















he took stock of his possessions and here is what “See Okaton, s. p. 
he found .. . a few farm implements, his household im Murdo Jon ommend, Nebraska, and lang of 
goods, and a small amount of cash. working maitie| with my fang’ °3 fo.a raw €0 

“ ™ WN a 
That settled it. No more renting on high priced corm nll grain of all king be bs 
land! In the spring, instead of putting in a crop, he corn tothe ast Have Faived 65 likewise : 
looked around a bit and finally invested his small ‘ “Asto health it i ies Fi 
savings in West River land in South Dakota. That world scat’ greatest hot eet ey Rone, and e. 
July he arrived in Jones county, with his family, re: = ene ho the 
$4.30 in cash and a determination to succeed. ee wecan. “8” Produce livestock cheaper 

Sto m 


¥ succ : 

own judge. T £88, Come out 

@nd now is nereare great Gpportucin® your 

them, Like 4 time. to take ad ities here 

last long.” new countries they Ho, 
won't 


Cc. E. DOBBIN 


Twenty years have passed. His land is producing splendidly. 
Mr. Dobbin owns his farm, and he’s independent. Best of all, 
his family, now grown, is happy and satisfied in South Dakota. 







If you were to investigate, you would find there’s nothing un- 
usual in Mr. Dobbin’s success. Many others who gave up the 
futureless task of tenant farming to establish homes of their 
own in the fertile West River Region have similar stcries to tell. 






For the man of moderate means, there are thousands of acres 
in South Dakota available at low prices. The soil is adapted 
to a variety of crops. Alfalfa averages two cuttings a year. 
Wheat grades high and brings a premium for its high protein 
content. Corn is a principal crop, and many farmers are be- y : 
coming prosperous feeders of hogs and cattle. Small grains Not alone in the West River country 
are profitably grown. Poultry and dairying are extensively are there opportunities, but likewise on 
followed. Diversified farming is becoming the rule. the low priced landsin the rapidly-grow- 
The neighborly folks of these regions enjoy a highly devel- ing farm communities of North Dakota, 
oped community spirit. Towns are easily accessible over im- Montana and Washington. (See map 
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proved highways. Schools and churches are up-to-date. below). 
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= 1 DO Washington 
1 WASHINGTON—Tree and emall fruits, wheat, oats, barley, dairying, poultry raising. | 
2 JUDITH BASIN—Wheat, alfalfa, clover, timothy, dairying and hog raising. : Name......--- el ec eaeseneeanae =e 
3S.E. MONTANA—Corn, wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye, alfalfa, sweet clover, hog raising. j4 
4 S.W.NORTH DAKOTA—Wheat,corn,oats, sweet clover,barley,dairying,stock raising. |f OS 
5 WEST RIVER COUNTRY-Corn, wheat, alfalfa, rye, bartey,cats, speltz, flax, stock raising. |! <i 
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OMORROW morning, Saturday, Novem- 
’ ber 10, twelve of the best corn huskers 
' * in Iowa will race thru a Montgomery 

eounty corn field to decide who is to share in 
the two hundred dollars of prize money of- 
| fered by Wallaces’ Farmer, and who is to rep- 
F resent Iowa at the mid-west meet, to be held 
next Tuesday. 

The contest will be held on the Bernard Pe- 
terson farm, four miles north of Red Oak, on 
eounty road No. 1, in a field that runs sixty 
bushels per acre. The contest starts at 10 o’clock 

‘jn the morning. The Montgomery County Farm 
Bureau and the Red Oak Chamber of Com- 
meree are cooperating with Wallaces’ Farmer 
 instaging the contest. 
On this page is a list of the men whose rec- 
| ords in county contests entitle them to entrance 
‘in the state meet. Seven names only are given. 
hree more county contest winners are being 
‘picked to go to the state final, but just who 
ey are will not be decided until after this 
| “issue of the paper has gone to press. Two oth- 
ers are being selected at a preliminary meet, 
held on the Robert Campbell farm, four miles 
south of Ames, Wednesday, November 7. Ten 
of the county contest winners, whose records 
put them in the doubtful class, are being in- 
vited to the preliminary at Ames. 

The staff of Wallaces’ Farmer and contest 
officials from Iowa State College will go to the 
contest on a special train on the Burlington. 
This train will leave Des Moines at 6 o’clock 
in the morning and arrive at Red Oak at a 
little after 9 o’clock. The train will return late 

- that afternoon. 


Prizes Offered in the State Meet 


The prizes provided by Wallaces’ Farmer for 
the state contest will be divided as follows: 
$100 to the winner, $50 to second place, $25 to 
third place, $15 to fourth place, $10 to fifth 
ple The expenses of the winner will be 
| paid to the mid-west contest. Winner of second 
_ place may enter the mid-west meet, but at his 
| Ownexpense. First prize in the mid-west con- 
test is $100; second prize, $50, and so on, as 


@ inthe state contest. 


~The mid-west husking meet will be held next 
_-fuesday, November 13, on the Mary E. Vinton 
fam, in Benton county, Indiana. This farm 
 Beight and one-half miles southeast of Fowler, 
__ the county-seat of Benton county. It is two 


Biles from Road No. 52, the hard road from 


apolis to Chicago, and can be reached 
_. ® good gravel roads from any direction. Corn 
_ Wm the field selected will run about sixty-five 
bushels to the acre. 
mid-west contest this year will probably 
huskers from eight states battling for the 
le. Towa, Illinois and Nebraska are the vet- 
fdas in these affairs, but Indiana, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Kansas and Missouri have been 
developing huskers that have placed up in the 
‘Tanning at previous meets. This year, the men 
from Kaisas, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana are 
-txpected to have a little the edge on the more 








§ orthern states, in that they will be working 


| in big corn, of the kind that grows only on the 
Southern edge of the corn belt. Illinois, which 


the southern part of the corn belt, feels 
confident this year of being able to furnish the 





: from northern Iowa who want to 
mid-west meet can take the Lincoln 
to Dixon, Illinois, and then take Illi- 





IUSKERS COMPETE FOR STATE HONORS 


Iowa Championship Test Near Red Oak, Tomorrow, Saturday, November 10 


nois No. 2 to Bloomington, thence on No. 9 to 
Boswell, where posted signs will guide to the 
field. From southern Iowa, go from Burling- 
ton to Peru, I[llinois, on No. 8, and thence to 
Kentland, where signs will begin to appear. 

Rain delayed or prevented a number of the 
county contests last week. At Grundy Center, 
a contest was held in 57-bushel corn about one- 
fourth down in which huskers from several 
counties took part. Lee Carey, from Jasper 
county, had a net of 1,562.1 pounds. Dale 
Hughes, of Grundy county, made 1,358.7 
pounds; George Mayes, of Butler county, 
1,095.25 pounds. Down in Taylor county, Dale 
Brown won with a net of 1,935 pounds, in 60- 
bushel corn, one-third down. In Fremont coun- 
ty, John Bonwell had a net of 1,716 pounds, in 
65-bushel corn, 15 per cent down. 

Figuring out who is entitled to entrance in 
the state contest, and in the preliminary, in- 
volves consideration of a number of factors, 
the most important of which often seems to be 
the size of the ears. On the average, we find 





STATE CONTEST ENTRANTS 
Francis A. Whittington, Neola, Pottawat- 
tamie County. 
H. R. Bartman, Hedrick, Wapello County. 
John Bonwell, Shenandoah, Fremont 
County. 
Reul Harmon, Malvern, Mills County. 
William Stanek, Fort Dodge, Webster 
County. 
Dale Brown, Conway, Taylor County. 
Clyde Tadue, Guthrie County. 





Three more are being picked from the 
list of county contest winners. 

Two more are being selected at a pre- 
liminary meet at Ames, Wednesday. 

A total of twelve huskers will make the 
race for state honors, Saturday. 











‘Won the mid-west in the only previous contest. 


‘at noon, and in that case we anticipate that 


that net records this year vary with size of ear 
«s follows- 

140 ears per 100 pounds—1,787 pounds of 
corn husked in 80 minutes. 

150 ears per 100 pounds—1,725 pounds of 
eorn husked in 80 minutes. 

160 ears per 100 pounds—1,663 pounds of 
corn husked in 80 minutes. 

170 ears per 100 pounds—1,601 pounds of 
corn husked in 80 minutes. 

180 ears per 100 pounds—1,539 pounds of 
corn husked in 80 minutes. 

190 ears per 100 pounds—1,478 pounds of 
corn husked in 80 minutes. 

200 ears per 100 pounds—1,354 pounds of 
corn husked in 80 minutes. 

250 ears per 100 pounds—1,097 pounds of 
eorn husked in 80 minutes. 

In other words, in 140-ear corn the average 
county contest winner throws thirty-one ears 
a minute, while in 250-ear corn, he throws 
about thirty-four ears a minute. This is net, 
and if we take gross loads, we find the ear 
rate per minute three or four more than the 
above amounts. 

There may be an ear throwing contest at 
Red Oak, while the loads are being weighed 





the winner will throw close to fifty ears per 
minute for the three minutes of competition 
which the Montgomery County Farm Bureau 
is planning on. 

The state contest this year will be the sev- 
enth Iowa contest. Wallaces’ Farmer started 
the corn husking contest idea back in 1922. 
Individual corn huskers were asked to enter 
and to send in reports of their speed. The first 
year, we had only a few entries, and when 
the state contest was held, near Des Moines, 
only three men turned out. It was.a cold 
day, with sleet on the corn, and the records 
made were poor. This was because of the con- 
ditions which prevailed, and not because of 
any lack of skill on the part of the huskers. 
Louis Curley, of Lee county, took first, and 
Ben Grimmius, Jr., of Grundy county was 
second. 

In 1923, there was more interest shown in 
the affair, and we had eleven in the final con- 
test. John Rickelman, of Lee county, a neigh- 
bor of Curley’s, took first, with Grimniius 
again in second place. This was the first year 
in which an attempt was made to put on some- 
thing like a mid-west affair. Dallas Paul, an 
Illinois husker, had made an exceptionally 
good record in that state, and was sent over, 
by some of his friends to compete with Rickel- 
man. In the two hours of husking, Rickel- 
man won. 

In 1924, we began to get entries from all 
over the state, and had a hard job in decid- 
ing who was entitled to enter the finals. One 
of the men whose record did not look quite 
good enough to entitle him to enter, was Fred 
Stanek, of Webster county. At the meet that 
year, one of the ten huskers selected for the 
finals failed to show up, and Stanek was al- 
lowed to husk in his place. He took second 
to Grimmius’ first. This result indicated that 
we had to make more allowance for the small 
ears of northern Iowa corn. 


First Real Mid-west Contest in 1924 


The year 1924 was also the time when the 
first. real mid-west contest was held. Illinois 
and Nebraska had been following the plan 
instituted by Wallaces’ Farmer, and sent their 
champions over to Iowa to meet Grimmius 
and Stanek. At this meet, Stanek won the 
first of his three mid-west championships. 

In 1925, a new state champion, Leo Rettler, 
of Keokuk county, appeared, with Stanek again 
in second place. In the midwest contest, held 
in Illinois, the Iowa boys got lost in the tall 
corn and failed to make a showing. Elmer 
Williams, of Illinois, took the prize. 

The following year, Stanek came thru to 
win the Iowa state contest, and went to Ne- 
braska to take first place in the mid-west con- 
test also. Last year he took the state and 
mid-west contests, closing his career with the 
astonishing record of two seconds and two 
firsts in the state contests, and three firsts in 
the mid-west. 

In 1926, we found that there were getting to 
be so many individual entries that some way of 
sorting them out was required. So the rule 
was adopted that a man had to win first in a 
county contest in order to be considered for 
the final. This rule was followed in 1927 and 
1928. The last two years, the number of coun- 
ty contests has been so great that it has been 
necessary to stage a special preliminary for 
those whose records were a little below those of 
the top ten. 
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A DAIRY SURPLUS 


S° FAR the dairymen have been favored by 

producing a little less than domestic de- 
mand for dairy products here in the United 
States can take care of. For them the tariff 
works. Unlike the producers of pork and wheat 
and cotton, the dairymen have not been forced 


to sell on the world market. 

The situation seems to be changing. John D. 
Miller, president of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, called attention 
the other day to the increase in milk produc- 
tion: From 1921 to 1926 the merease was 22.15 
per cent; this in the face of the fact that there 
are 115,000 fewer dairy cows in the United 
States now than there were in 1923. This in- 
creased production has come about thru better 
selection of dairy stock and better feeding. A 
still further increase is due, in view of the large 
number of dairy heifers now being raised. 

On this point, Dr. A. F. Woods, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, said: 

“Tt has been estimated that we produce the 
requirements of our people for 363 days. All 
we need’ to import is enough for two days. If 
consumption should drop-very slightly or pro- 
duction increase, we would not only take care 
of ourselves, but might easily produce a sur- 
plus. This does frequently happen in many 
markets, producing a disastrous fall in prices.”’ 

Mr. Miller, in quoting Doctor Woods’ state- 
ment, added this warning: 

“*It is the clear duty of this federation to 
recognize the peril involved in an annual sur- 
plus and to consider ways and means, first, of 
avoiding such surplus, and, second, to meet it 
if it comes ; else there is grave danger that such 
surplus will in part break down the entire 
dairy price structure.’’ 

In other words, dairy producers are likely 
very soon to be in the same boat with the pro- 
ducers of other farm products, a surplus of 
which has to go abroad to find a market. Then 
the tariff will not work for them. 

This ought to cheer up other producers a lit- 
tle. The dairymen have shown a considerable 
ability to take care of their own marketing 
problems. If they join with the cotton, wheat 
and hog farmers in tackling the question of 
disposal of the surplus, the whole farm group 
is likely to make faster progress. 


THE MACHINE AND THE WORKER 


ABOR saving machinery has sent a good 
many farmers to town. Labor saving ma- 
chinery has turned a good many workmen out 
of factories. Julius Klein, of the Department 
of Commeree, states the economic problem in- 
volved when he asks: ‘‘If one man can do the 
work of two, what happens to that other 
man ?’’ 

On the difficulties of moving workers from 
one occupation to another as a result of changes 
brought about by the-use of machinery, Doctor 
Klein says: 

‘‘The truth of the matter seems to be that 
for each industrial worker displaced by the 
factory or machinery there arises an equally 
good job (or maybe a better one) in resuscitat- 
ing flat tires, or keeping track of the payments 
on moleskin coats, or plyggmg in phone eon- 
nections-between San Francisco and Stock- 
holm, or projecting talkiephone pictures, or 
selling tickets to Paris, or expounding the vir- 
tues of twenty-year endowment.’’ 

Of course, there is more than this involved. 
A man who has grown up in a particular field, 
and has learned to do with skill productive 
work of some social value, feels an attraction 
toward that job that is not measured entirely 
in money return. Even tho he might get as 
much in some other line (and, of course, a ques- 
tion can be raised on this), he loses the pride of 
the workman in turning out a good job and. ac- 
quires, if he acquires anything to replace it, 
merely the satisfaction of the salesman who has 
landed a prospect. 

Of course, labor saving machinery is with 
us and is going to stay with us. Rightly han- 
dled, it can increase and has increased the in- 
come of the individual and has given him more 
leisure time. Yet we must recognize the fact 
that labor saving machinery, by virtue of its 
very efficiency, does raise a lot of new prob- 
lems. They present themselves in both agri- 
culture and industry. All of us need to do 
some worrying about them. All of us need to 
remember that the labor saving machine has to 
be handled with rather more intelligence than 
we have used heretofore, if we are to profit as 
we should from man’s inventive genius. : 





RETIRING ON THE FARM 


NE of the North Dakota Master Farmers 

made a talk before the National Associa- 
tion of Farm Equipment Manufacturers the 
other day. We would like to repeat one of the 
things he said: 


‘‘One of the unfortunate occurrences in ag- 


riculture up to the present day has been the 
constant retirement of the older and best es- 
tablished farm families. This movement has 
continued because these people did not realize 
that the conveniences of a modern home could 
be as easily installed and as much enjoyed on 
the farm as in the average town or because the 
women were worn out from the drudgery of 
those household duties which should have been 
lightened by labor saving equipment and elec- 
trical appliances. ... With modern conven- 
iences the older and successful farmer can econ- 
tinue to enjoy farm life. He does not have to 
save capital for the purchase and maintenance 
of a new home and his potential purchasing 
power in further developing his farm is far 
greater than that of the tenant who is likely 
to replace him.”’ 

This is already the tendency in better farm- 
ing communities in the eorn belt. In check- 
ing over entries in the community contest the 
last two years, we have found a surprising 
number of older farmers who are retiring on 
the farm or who have moved only a mile or so 
to the open country community center built 
around the church and school. 

It is worth a lot to any farm community to 
retain these older men and women whose ex- 


perience, and in many cases whose greatep 
amount of leisure time, make their services of 
special value to the community. 
course, this way of retiring is probably a jot 
better for the older farmers, too. At the Te. 
tiring age it is mighty hard to be pulled up 
by the roots. Sometimes older people, like 
older plants, do not transplant very well, 





LOVE OF THE LAND 
WE THINK of love of the land as peculiarly 


And, of | 


aba, 8» 


the characteristic of the whites who came — 


across the Atlantie to settle what is now the 
United States. Yet it is doubtful if the white 
settler, land hungry as he was, looked on hig 
new domain with any greater love than did the 
Indian he supplanted. 

Some Indian bands held onto a fragment of 
their lands with a persistence and a courage 
that rival anything im the annals of the whites, 
Back in the Great Smoky mountains of North 
Carolina, three thousand Cherokee Indians stil] 
hold to a portion of the land over which the 
great Cherokee nation held sway in the days 
before the Revolution. A census has just been 
taken by the federal government. The three 
thousand own jointly some sixty-three thousand 
acres seattered along the edge of the Great 
Smoky national park. These are the descend- 
ants of Indians who, like the Tama Indians of 
lowa, would not be moved from their common 
hunting grounds and by extraordinary persist- 
ence were able to hold fast to some portion of 
the land their people had once tilled and over 
which they had hunted. 

Back before the Revolution, the Cherokee na- 
tion was the most powerful Indian tribe north 
of the Mexican border, with the exception of the 
Troquois of New York. Unlike the nomadie, 
hunting ‘tribes of the west, the Cherokees had 
extensive farms and orchards. These were seat- 
tered thru the river valleys of western North 
and South Carolina, eastern Tennessee and the 
hill country of Georgia. Their war bands raid- 
ed north to the Shawnee country and east to 
the white settlements. They fought pitched bat- 
tles, many of them suecessful, with British 
troops, with colonial militia, with frontiersmen 
from Tennessee and North Carolina. They had 
permanent towns with good-sized frame and 
bark buildings. Their population has been the 
subject of frequent arguments. Estimates range 
from twenty to fifty thousand, with some elaim- 
ing that the number ran higher. Their influ 
ence, however, was out of all proportion to the 
numbers. 

‘While the Iroquois of New York were crushed 
by the Revolution, the Cherokees, who had 
taken a more neutral attitude, were able to 
maintain their existence as a nation for a long- 
er time. A treaty in 1780 gave them a large 
area in the hill country, where several southern 
states join. In this area, they organized after 
the example of the whites, and had a constitu- 
tion and a legislative assembly copied from 
those of the colonies and of the United States. 
Treaties in 1785 and 1791 confirmed the Chero- 
kees in possession of the land and in their status 
as an independent nation able to make treaties 
with the United States and free from the con- 
trol of the neighboring states. These treaties 
were, as usual, broken. 

The Cherokees were fairly prosperous farm- 
ers. Some of the brick houses they built m 


1800 can be found yet in their old country. | 


They acquired livestock, ran their own affairs 
satisfactorily, and, in general, made their coun- 
try look so attractive to the neighboring white 
settlers that the whites determined after 4 
while to eject the Indians. The United States 
supreme court ruled that the Cherokees had @ 
right to the land they occupied, but no atten 
tion was paid to the ruling’ by the neighboring 
states. In 1838, finally, the Cherokees wert 
ordered to abandon their land and to move 
across the~Mississippi. State militia enferem 
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order, looted Cherokee houses, drove off 
tock and killed Indians who protested. | 
e bulk of the tribe went across the Missis- 
~ sippi and reorganized the Cherokee Nation in 
g reservation in the state of Arkansas. They 
jad just got settled when they were ordered 
- fo move again, this time south into what is now 
® Oklahoma. Here again they formed an inde- 
ent economic and political unit, and were 
one of the prosperous groups in that territory 
| when the Civil war came on. So far as the 
Cherokees took sides, it was with the Confed- 
eacy, but their country was ravaged by guer- 
jas of both factions. They came back at the 
| and of the war to build up, for the fourth time 
inseventy-five years, from ruin to prosperity. 
' What they have done is known to everybody 
- jp that section of the country. The Cherokees 
| go longer maintain their old tribal organiza- 
tion except rather informally. They have as in- 
dividuals developed into some of the most pro- 
‘ressive and most prosperous farmers in the 
state of Oklahoma. 

But not all the tribe came across the Mis- 
sissippi. Some of them decided to stick to the 
hills in spite of militia and in spite of the 
United States government. They went back into 
rough country that no white people wanted. 
Under these circumstances, their presence was 
tolerated, and they even got some aid from the 
‘federal government. Much like our Tama In- 
dians, these Indians saved a part of their fed- 
eral allowance and used it to buy land. After 

along period of legal difficulties, which were 










only taken care of by a special act of congress, - 


the lands bought were turned over to what is 
known as the eastern band of Cherokee Indians. 
This land is owned by the tribe as a unit. , 

There is some question as to whether the east- 
ern band did as well by itself as if it had fol- 
lowed the rest of the Cherokees across the Mis- 
sissippi. Whereas, the Cherokees in Oklahoma 
are farming level, fertile land, the eastern Cher- 
okees are hacking out a bare living from small 
mountain farms. Yet no one can help but honor 
the overwhelming love for their own country 
that held these Indians to their own hills thru 
acentury of mistreatment. 





ARMISTICE DAY 


T' IS ten years ago this week that ‘‘the war to 
end war’’ was over. Today, almost every 
nation except Germany is spending more money 
om armaments than before the war. Competi- 
_ tion in foreign trade, one of the main causes of 
the war of 1914, is reaching again a high point 
_ Of savage rivalry. The United States, which 
was, before 1914, comparatively isolated, peace- 
ful and economical in its war preparftions, now 
spends more than any other nation for arms, 
shes its foreign trade into every part of the 
world, and watches zeppelins and airplanes con- 
tract the Atlantic to a narrow channel that 
makes isolation a myth. 
ortunately, these are things the men who 
died in France can not know. The wounded 
and the crippled, less lucky, have the time to 
‘temember. The uninjured survivors, in the 
| Press of their occupations, try to forget the 
. tanker that twists one corner of their brains 
When they hear the war mentioned. 
€roism, we learn again, doesn’t always buy 
What it is spent for. We love and honor the 
q ‘Memory of the dead. If we are fair, if we are 
- Stateful, we do what we can for the disabled. 
To those who wear the scars of conflict inward- 
» We must, in duty and in loyalty, pay the 
Tespect and the forbearance their work de- 
_ Serves, 
= plea ig in on us every Armistice Day 
... Tietism is not enough, heroism is not 
‘ough. The blight of war can be removed from 
_ We world only by students and statesmen, not 
; only by men who can seek out the 
* seeds of war and destroy them, not by 
Sor planes or thundering battalions; only 
se who have an invincible love for their 









fellowmen, not by those who respond too easily 
to the primitive urge to combat. 

For each Armistice Day, we need this mem- 
ory and this vow: Honor to the men who suf- 
fered and the men who died in the war now ten 
years old; skill and courage and humanity for 
the job of rooting out the commercial rivalries, 
the racial jealousies, the selfish economic clash- 
es that make war. What the men of 1917 failed 
to do, those of us who are still in the field of 
action must succeed in doing. The heroism of 
the battlefield in this task has failed to suffice. 
We must have the heroism of the statesman 
who ean discover the seeds of war and destroy 
the young seedlings before they grow into a 
forest of bloody bayonets; we must have an 
impulse of good-will toward men that is strong 
enough to make us try every means to settle 
disputes peacefully. ; 

For us, the. message of each Armistice Day 
must be: Forward! Hard tho they battled, the 
men of 1917 did not win the fight to end war. 
Inspired by their courage, and guided by their 
failure, we must go on to finish the job our- 
selves. 





THE RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 


‘OR the past eight years we have had a corn 
yield test in Iowa which has resulted in 
higher yielding strains of corn being grown on 
over a million acres of Iowa land. Undoubt- 
edly the farmers who are growing these strains 
of corn which have been brought to the general 
public’s attention by the Iowa yield test, are 
now profiting to the extent of more than a 
million dollars a year. 

Can the same method be applied to hogs? A 
testing station has been started at Ames and it 
has been diseovered that it costs $1 a hundred 
more to make gains on some strains of hogs 
than it does on others. This is when the hogs 
are kept under identically the same conditions 
and fed exactly the same rations. 

Unfortunately, not enough Iowa breeders are 
acquainted with the Iowa record of perform- 
ance. They do not know that all they have to 
do is to send four pigs out of a litter to the ex- 
periment station at Ames and that the experi- 
ment station pays for the pigs and does all the 
work of testing. The fall pig test starts during 
the month of November and is limited to pigs 
farrowed during September. The pigs must be 
out of registered sires and dams, but they may 
be either purebred or crossbred. 

Any man who expects to make an enduring 
reputation as a constructive hog breeder shonld 
become acquainted with this test by writing at 
once to Prof. C. C. Culbertson, Iowa Experi- 
ment Station, Ames, Iowa. 





PIONEER CHRISTMAS DAYS 


OR OUR Christmas issue, which comes this 
year on December 14, we would like to have 
some letters from our older subscribers who re- 
member how different Christmas was on the 
early western frontier. There are, for instance, 
elderly people—not very elderly at that—living 
in northwestern Iowa, who moved up there in 
the time when it was new country, and who 
there went thru the varied experiences that 
have been the lot of the pioneer on every fron- 
tier since European settlers began to push their 
way inland from the Atlantic seaboard. 

Christmas in a log cabin or a sod hut, with no 
towns within striking distance, and often no 
money to buy anything with, even if the town 
had been only a mile or two away, was a very 
different affair from Christmas today. Yet the 
young people who grew up in that environment 
seem to remember those Christmas days just as 
happily as any of our more pampered young- 
sters do now. : 

We would like to have letters from people 
who remember Christmas days under pioneer 
conditions. These may be personal recollec- 
tions, or may be stories that have come™down 





from parents or grandparents. We ask for 
these letters as a Christmas gift to the younger 
generation. A selection of those that seem most 
interesting will be published in our issue of 
December 14. Mail them so they will reach us 
by November 27. 

We hope our older readers will collaborate 
with us in this effort to show that the Christ- 
mas spirit is not dependent on expensive gifts, 
and that it visited the log cabins and sod houses 
of the sixties and earlier, just as readily as it 
does any home, however fortunate, today. We 
shall look forward to receiving a lot of good let- 
ters on Christmas on the frontier. 








a Odds and Ends 


aa ee 


AFTER talking with John Evvard the other 
day I began to wonder if some human be- 
ings are not suffering from a shortage of 
iron and copper in their ration. He has found 
that under many conditions mineral mixtures 
for pigs ean be greatly improved if to each 
hundred pounds are added two pounds of iron 
oxide and one ounce of copper sulphate. Cop- 
per sulphate is our old friend blue vitriol, 
which some of us have used in making Bor- 
deaux mixture. In large quantities it is a poi- 
son, but in exceedingly small quantities it 
seems to be a very good source of copper for 
animals and perhaps also for human beings. 
Yellow corn contains more copper than white 
corn and Professor Evvard thinks that perhaps 
this is one reason why oftentimes yellow corn 
gives better results than white corn. 

So far as human beings are concerned, a good 
source of iron is spinach and other leafy veg- 
etables. Lettuce is a good souree of copper, 
provided it is grown on a soil which contains 
considerable copper. From the standpoint of 
healthy human beings, some people are now be- 
ginning to think it may be worth while to fer- 
tilize our vegetables with iron; copper and 
other fertilizers which have never been used 
commercially. 

Sodium bicarbonate, which human beings 
often take for gas on the stomach, may perhaps 
be a good substanee in the hog mineral mixture. 
Many mineral companies already add this sub- 
stanee and Evvard is beginning to think that 
the addition of one or two pounds of sodium bi- 
carbonate to each 100 pounds of mineral mix- 
ture may be a decidedly good thing. Of course, 
sodium bicarbonate, iron and copper are not so 
important as lime, bone meal and salt, but un- 
der some conditions they may be worth while. 
Iron and copper seem to work together to pre- 
vent such troubles as anemia. 




















T SEEMS that the general agricultural sit- 
uation in California is bad, worse than in 
Iowa. The banks are taking over many fruit 
ranches and finding them difficult to operate 
because a fruit ranch requires the presence of a 
resident owner much more than a corn belt 
farm. I am mentioning this so lowa farmers 
will not go to California unless they are in po- 
sition to live on their income. If it will be nee- 
essary for them to make their living by farm- 
ing in California, they had better think twice. 
A FRIEND of mine who is connected with 
one of the big corporations of the country 
makes it a practice to travel over the corn belt 
every spring and fall to interview people to get 
ideas as to the hog outlook. This fall he talked 
with fifty different corn belt experts and dis- 
covered that these people think that there are 
about 3 per cent fewer fall litters than there 
‘were a year ago. They also think that in the 
spring of 1929 there will be about 3 per cent 
more litters than there were in the spring of 
1928. If these estimates are right, hog prices 
ought to be fairly good next summer and con- 
siderably higher than corn prices. 
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FIGHTING ROUP AND COLDS IN POULTRY 


Readers Emphasize Proper Ventilation, Close Culling, and Plenty of Room 


N ANSWER to our query as to the best 
method of keeping down losses from roup 
and colds, fifty-eight readers gave their ex- 

perience. Nearly every letter called attention 
to the need of ventilation. Putting only healthy, 
well-matured birds in winter quarters was men- 
tioned by a majority. Giving three and one- 
half or four square feet of floor space for each 
hen was also recommended. 

The how and wherefore is told by the prize 
winners. Mrs. J. W. Patterson, of Delaware 
eounty, Iowa, who won first place, had roup 
in her flock, but conquered it. She writes as 
follows: 


Don’t House Chickens Too Closely — 


‘‘T have learned thru experience that the 
main causes of roup are: First, too close hous- 
ing; second, drafts; third, poor ventilation. 

~““This summer, my chicks got a severe case 
of roup from the windows blowing shut at 
night. Of course, there was not sufficient air 
for the number of chicks crowded into a 10x12 
brooder house. So, when you drive them in 
from their outside coops, trees and other roost- 
ing places, on the night you think it will freeze 
them, just remember you are housing them 
more closely than they are used to being housed. 
Don’t close the hen house up too tight at first; 
they will stand a great deal more cold air than 
impure air. 

**To avoid drafts, I use muslin or burlap 
sereens over the window openings, gradually 
decreasing the number of openings as colder 
weather comes on. The winter winds are usu- 
ally coming in with greater velocity, and keep 
a rapid circulation of air, so that so many open- 
ings are not needed. A window opened near 
the ceiling is necessary in order to carry off 
the foul air. 

‘*T have learned that a poor ventilating sys- 


tem may cause the house to be damp, which is 
a good condition to bring roup to the chickens. 
Mine is the monitor type of hen house, and 
while the ventilation is supposed to be governed 
by the windows, I find the straw on the floor 
nearly always damp; hence, the cause of roup 
in my flock last winter. A ventilator can be 
made of a chute affair reaching from two feet 
off the floor to the opening in the center of the 
roof, or near the roof. Unless the ventilator 
reaches somewhere near the floor, it will cause 
a suction over the roosts, which may prove as 
bad as a draft. 

‘‘As a remedy or aid in clearing up roup, I 
have poured pine tar over burning™ sulphur, 
allowing the fumes to penetrate thru the build- 
ing, which is closed tightly to hold in the fumes. 
This should be done while the fowls are on the 
roost, and should be put directly under them if 
possible. Open up the air vents in half an hour 
or more, and repeat again for a few nights.”’ 

Mrs. Reed Spourler, of Wayne county, Iowa, 
tells how they beat roup in a shed type house. 
She says: 


Must Not Be Subjected to Drafts 


‘‘Ventilation of the poultry house is very 
important, and proper ventilation is one big 
factor in keeping poultry free from roup. I 
wish to relate our experience, in which we have 
very thoroly sueceeded in keeping our flock 
free from roup. 

‘‘The first year that we tried having winter 
layers, we had roupy hens instead, and we doc- 
tored and killed until I was sick and tired of 
hens. And here was our trouble: Our poultry 
house is the shed roof type, with six windows, 
directly in front of the roosts. There was no 
way to obtain fresh air except thru these win- 
dows, thereby causing the cold air to enter 
directly on the hens while they were on the 


roosts, just at a time when they should be the ;. 


warmest—and the result was roup. 


““The next winter we tried a system of vent, | 


lating, called the ‘‘Cavanaugh”’ system, which 


is very simple. We cut an opening in the center —& 
front of the house, one and one-half feet wide 
and five feet long, covered this with rat-wipg 


netting, and it is left that way the year around, 


except during severe snow storms, when the 


snow might drift in; we then drop a burlg 
curtain over the opening, and the foul air 
leaves thru the upper part. 


““The windows are closed at the beginning of | 


cold weather, or the very first cold snap, and 
never opened, especially at night, until warm 
weather comes again. We close the doors eye 
night—never leave them open one night, for 
just as sure as you start closing doors, and then 
leave them open one night, colds will be the 
result. We haven’t had one single case of roup 
since using this system, and we get eggs in the 
winter as well as the summer.’’ 

Ventilation plus health and vigor is the story 
told by Molly Manning, of Muscatine county, 
Towa, in the following: 


Wind Must Not Blow Under the Walls 


“‘The most important measure in safeguard. 
ing against roup is to make the house draft. 
proof. This does not mean the house must nee. 
essarily be new. I suspect our chicken house ig 
thirty years old, but the sides and back are 
tight, the roof does not leak, and we keep the 
house filled in and banked with dirt, so wind 
does not blow under the walls. A few cracks 
have been battened, and, if we had not had 
batts for this purpose, we could have tacked 
cardboard or folded newspapers over the 
cracks. 

‘*Ventilation in our 12x30-foot house is taken 
care of by an open- (Concluded on page 15) 


ESSENTIALS OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Control by Producers Is the First Need of a Co-operative Association 


OW that the idea of co-operation is both 
N popular and respectable, unscrupulous 

men are continually trying to trade on 
the fact that the word ‘‘co-operative’’ is an as- 
set to any business. Consequently, a good many 
enterprises are being called by this name when 
they have nothing co-operative about them. 
There are plenty of examples of this sort that 
will come to mind at once, 

It is true that we have state laws which re- 
quire that a company, in order to use the word 
‘‘eo-operative’’ in the title, must comply with 
certain regulations. The laws, however, can be 
evaded by clever lawyers. The only safety for 
the farmer is to have fixed in his mind what a 
real co-operative must be and refuse to permit 
himself to be fooled by labels. 

The basic essential in a co-operative organiza- 
tion is that it must be controlled by the pro- 
ducers of the crop or the product handled and 
must be operated in their interest. With this 
lacking, the best possible record in other re- 
spects has no weight. Check up on this first. 


‘‘Ten Commandments’’ of Co-operatives 


That folks need to be reminded of this fact 
is suggested by the frequent reprinting of the 
following item. Under the head: of ‘‘Ten Com- 
mandments,’’ the copy reads: 

‘‘The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, after considerable sifting of ideas, has col- 
lected what it holds to be ten essential condi- 
tions for successful co-operative marketing. 
They commend the following: 


‘‘}. A definite and binding producers’ or 


growers’ contract. 
‘**2. A legal form of business organization. 
**3. A plan of business operation which is 
economically sound. 
“*4, A practical and adequate plan of fi- 


**5. Competent administrative supervision 
of all business. 
**6. Efficient management of all operative 


parts. 

‘*7, §killed and efficient employes in all the 
operating parts. ° 

‘*8. A volume of business which makes eco- 
nomical operation possible. 

ts An adequate system of accounting rec- 
ords. 

**10. A progressive and 
policy.’’ 


Nothing Co-operative About Them 


These suggestions are all very good so far as 
they go. The unfortunate thing is that there is 
nothing distinctively co-operative about any of 
them. They might just as well be applied to 
any privately owned business. We were some- 
what surprised that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should put out a statement 
of this sort, and referred it to Chris L. Chris- 
tensen, of the Division of Agricultural Co-op- 
eration of the department. He wrote back: 

*‘Thus far I have not been able to locate any 
such statement as having been issued by the de- 
partment. These certainly do not represent a 
complete list of essentials for successful co-op- 
erative marketing.’’ 

Mr. Christensen suggested that the main 
statement along this line that the department 
had put out in recent years was one made by 
Henry C. Wallace, in February, 1924. This 
statement follows. Note that the first essential 
given deals with control of the company by 
producers. 

**To the men on the six million farms of the 
United States, co-operative marketing is not an 
abstract theory, but a practical method of se- 
curing better marketing of their products, with 
the improvements in grading, handling meth- 


sound business 


ods and production practices that the term, 


‘better marketing,’ implies. A co-operative or | 
ganization, however, is a structure of human ~ 


relationships and delicate adjustments, The 
suecess with which it functions depends upon 
the observance of certain principles derived 
from the experience of co-operators. 
lowing factors have been found to be the most 


important and to have the most general appli- — 


cation : 
Essentials as Given by Henry C. Wallace 


‘“1. A co-operative organization must be — 
controlled by its members, not as shareholders — 


or investors, but as producers employing the 
facilities of the organization. 


“2A co-operative association is not opera — 


ed to make a profit on invested capital above 
the usual rate of interest, but to profitably mar 
ket the products of its members at the lowest 
possible cost. : 
‘‘8. A co-operative should be organized 


around a single commodity, or a group of com @ 
modities for which the same marketing machin» | 


ery, methods and channels are employed. 


‘4. The organization should have sufficient © 
volume of business to enable it to operate effi- | 


ciently and economically, and should contra 


this business thru definite legal contracts with i E 


its members. 


“5. The organization must perform defi 
nite functions. The organization of a co-opere — 


tive marketing association is not an end m@ 
itself. 


- 6° The members must understand a a 


Fae iota ranting fe sit 
inform ing its activi 
problems. 


“<7 A co-operative association should have. 


expert ment. The duties of the 2 
ager of a co-operative (Concluded on page 
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my EING a clerk in Philadelphia was no prep- 
nt B aration for lead mining in the Galena 
hich | 2 country in Illinois. Mark Ridgway found 
nter , that out soon after he started into the mining 


— ow t a 

ney ood he bought a buckskin horse from 
nd, ™ “Buekskin’’ White. Folks along the river who 
the # jmew ‘‘Buckskin’’ and where he and the Belle- 
lap J we gang got their horses, could have warned 
air him he was buying trouble. 

' Mark had no notion of it until he came to 
2of M Hollister’s tavern that fall evening in 1839, and 


and found men talking of a stolen buckskin with a 
am | white patch on his chest and a scar on his right 
ery #& hip. He crept out to the stable and found that 
for | it was his horse of which they talked. 

hen @ Panic stricken at the threat of lynching he 


the jad overheard, Mark mounted and fled. Be- 
up # hind him, Buckskin White, aiding in. 


By Donald R. Murphy 


Author of ‘“‘The Road to Carolina,’’ Etc. 


judge or sheriff, explain what had happened, 
show his bill of sale, and turn the buckskin over 
to be returned to its owner. Even then, there 
was likely to be a stigma remaining. He would 
be marked; some would not credit him with 
anything but a desire to square himself with the 
authorities and avoid the penalty of his theft. 
The guleh down which he rode was getting 
deeper. Steep slopes, with houses flung against 
them, helter-skelter, rose on each side. Stone 
houses burrowed back into the dirt of the hill; 
frame shacks teetered uneasily on rocky ledges. 
A little below him, the river spread out with a 
little bottom land on each side. Along this flat, 
following the bend of the bluffs, ran the 


“HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War 


‘‘This is the Fever river,’’ was the answer. 


**Ye didn’t think it was the old Mississippi, 
did you?’’ 

Mark, somewhat embarrassed, said that he 
was a stranger, that he had thought Galena was 
directly on the Mississippi. His informant 
shook his head. 

‘*Seven miles down-stream to the Mississippi. 
The man who built this town was a fool,’’ he 
added; ‘‘if they keep building boats bigger, 
we'll have to dig out a channel for them. Should 
have built down on the flats.’’ 

**And all died of malaria,’’ put in another. 
‘*No, sir; the old Fever river’s big enough to 
last my time.”’ 

In search of a place to stable the buckskin, 
Mark turned back along the river, crossed at 
a ford a half-mile up-stream and found a stable 

whose row of rough stalls, open to the 











the the escape for reasons of his own, 
warned : 
ory “Ride hard; they’s a rope behind 
ity, you!”’ 
MARS rode into Galena about six 
o'clock next evening. The buck- 
rd- skin picked his way down a narrow 
aft. road that clung to the sides of a gulch 
1eC- down the bottom of which a slender 
eB river tumbled. The road was full. 
are Men on horseback from the surround- 
the ing mines were straggling in, to buy 
ind Supplies, to get drunk, to meet a 
cks steamer. Mark saw all kinds of clothes, 
tad = ali kinds of people in them. Mostly, 
ced ~ the miners seemed to be southerners, 
the “Pukes,’’ from Missouri, ‘‘Corn 
Crackers’’ from Kentucky, ‘‘Suck- 
en ers’’ from southern Illinois. One fel- 
5) low who came dashing by, all set for a 
night’s carouse probably, wore a skin 
cap, jeans pantaloons, and a long 
blanket coat which flew back to show 
acotton shirt, with no necktie, and a 
vest in which twenty brilliant colors 
flared. There were others wearing 
stamed broadcloth, dignified looking 
rm, men who appeared to have left a law- 
Or. yer’s office to seek a fortune in the 
an lead mines. 
The It had been a bad day for Mark. He 
00 had ridden hard for twenty miles 
ved north before he dared to stop. Then 
fol- he led his horse into the timber, tied 
ost him, and slept for three hours. From 
plie “there he turned east, figuring the pur- 
suit, if any, would have gone north. 
What to do with the buckskin 
® Plagued him almost as much as the 
be thought of the men who might be rid- 
ers ing behind him. To try to sell the horse 
the @ Would call attention to it; to abandon 
4 ttand buy another before he reached 
al # large town would lead to questions. 
ove ‘Any farmer who saw him coming up | 


ar- § the lane with a saddle and bridle over 

est his arm and asking to buy a horse, 
® Would think it queer and say so to the next man 

ed @ hesaw. The only safe plan, apparently, was to 

m- ™§ ‘ty for Galena, stable the horse, pay for its keep 

F {ra week, and go out to buy another. 

__ As to what his plight really meant, Mark was 







mt § “illin a daze. Mostly, he thought of it as an 
fi- § *tounding piece of bad fortune; it seemed that 
rage s had simply seen fit to reach out 
ith § @derush him. Yesterday he had been one of 





* jest men in the world. Today he was 
f Mxt door to an outlaw. 

_ _ What part had Buckskin White played in all 
thist It was queer that he had turned up so 
eg y at Hollister’s tavern, more than queer 
_ Hat ke had apparently been pointing out the 

to the posse. Yet if his intentions to- 
id Mark had been bad, why had he helped 
escape? 
thing baffled Mark and left him just one 
Temoved from despair. He retained one 
Galena, there would be some sem- 
Yaw. There he could search out some 

















weather on one side, was a block or 
so long. The stablemen were doing a 
rush business. Nobody looked at Mark 
twice as he turned over his horse. 
More important, nobody looked at the 
horse twice. _ 

He walked down opposite the 
wharves, got a lift across, and went 
directly to a tavern at the base of the 
bluff. For the moment, he felt fairly 
safe, but he was hungry and tired. 

- He wanted a good meal and a night’s 
sleep before he tried to figure out the 
next thing to do. 

Dinner was ready. Big dishes of 
pork and beans, of hominy, plates of 
thin corn pone, were laid out on the 
long plank table that stretched from 
end to end of the dining-room. Mark 
squeezed over into the corner next the 
wall. 


A SUDDEN bang at the wall be- 

hind him made him straighten up 
suddenly. There was a second crash, 
a volley of swear-words, and then the 
clink of glasses and the clump of 
boots coming down on a bar-rail. Evi- 
dently the bar-room was next door. 
Squinting around, Mark found that 
not only did the partition consist of 
only one layer of rough boards, but 
that there were hand spaces between 
some of the boards. Thru the space 
between the boards behind him, Mark 
could see the polished surface of the 
bar and glasses being hoisted to be- 
whiskered faces. 

Two men next to Mark at the tabie 
were talking. 

*‘One-Thumbed Thompson’s in 
town. Drunk and looking for trouble. 
I hope somebody shoots him. That 
Brown gang from Bellevue is getting 
more and more high-handed.”’ 








Smoke was coming in puffs out of the stacks of the steamboat. 


crooked streets of the town. Mark followed the 
crowd on down thru one of these streets to 
where a succession of warehouses suddenly gave 
way to wharves, piles of lead pigs racked up 
like cordwood, bales and boxes of goods, and 
beyond, like another building, the double decks 
of a steamer. 


A® HE rode closer, Mark saw that the steam- 
er had not been hauled ashore, as the first 
view had indicated, but was floating in the nar- 
row channel of the river he had been following. 
He stared in surprise. Wasn’t Galena the big 
port of the upper river? He had seen the rec- 
ords that showed over two hundred steamboats 
making the town in a year, and that showed 
millions of pounds of lead being shipped out. 
Yet the Mississippi could hardly have shrunk 
so much since he had left it thirty miles down 
river. 
‘“*Is—is this the river itself?’’ he asked a 
bystander. 





‘“Worse lately,’’ agreed the other. 
‘‘That Groff business helped. Told 
the jury he was insane.”’ 

‘‘And the jury looked at the guns in the 
court-room and agreed with him;’’ the first 
added. 

“*Of course Davis was a fool. He might have 
known what would happen. After he found his 
oxen in Groff’s stable, and heard about that 
horse Groff stole over on this side, he should 
either have gone after him shooting or got out 
of the country. As it was, he just told Groff 
what he thought of him, and Groff naturally 
blew the daylights out of him.”’ 

‘A little lead in their gizzards is what that 
gang needs,’’ agreed the other man, and then 
added with a grimace, ‘‘but I don’t aim to be 
the feller that gives it to em. Ain’t healthy— 
yet.”” 

It was silence, rather than a noise, that made 
Mark turn around next. The steady clatter of 
the bar-room, the clinking of glasses, the rough 
banter, the shuffling of heavy shoes, was for the 
moment still. Mark leoked and saw why. 
Half way down the (Continued on page 28) 
















































Burnett’s Farm Relief Plan 


« To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Organize a corporation financially 
strong enough to buy from grain deal- 
ers, millers and elevators, who buy 
direct from the producers, at prices 
determined each day by the world’s 
market. Let buying be done by deal- 
ers, millers and elevators, and from 
them by the financial corporation here- 
in referred to, on the following basis: 
For 25 per cent of any wheat bought 
from producers, the price justified by 
the world market, and for 75 per cent 
the world market price, plus the Unit- 
ed States tariff of 42 cents per bushel. 
. Let us illustrate. John Jones delivers 
100 bushels of wheat to his local ele- 
vator, and he receives say $1 per 
bushel for twenty-five bushels and 
$1.42 per bushel for seventy-five bush- 
els. Then his local dealer sells to the 
financial corporation the twenty-five 
bushels, selling the seventy-five bush- 
els to the United States market, or the 
home market. The price wauld allow, 
of course, for the usual profit to the 
local dealer for handling grain. Under 
this plan no change would be neces- 
sary in our present system of handling 


grain, nor would it interfere with the | 


existing milling or marketing system. 
Prices would be fixed for the different 
grades of wheat as at present, and 
would vary from day to day, as the 
world market varies now, and there 
would be no arbitrary fixing of wheat 
prices. 

The 25 per.cent and 75 per cent ba- 
sis of buying is fixed on the average 
home consumption of wheat and our 
exports over a term of years. These 
percentages could be changed at any 
time that our crop of wheat indicated 
a larger surplus for export. in that 
event, it could be made 30 per cent 
and 70 per cent. Under this plan there 
would be no incentive for producers 
to increase the crop unduly, for the 
reason that they would only receive 
the high price for wheat consumed at 
home. This for ten years has aver- 
aged about 625,000,000 bushels, which 
includes seed. This plan puts the 
farmer on the same basis as the man- 
ufacturer, who is protected by the 
tariff, by giving him control of the 
home market. The manufacturer must 
sell his products in the world market 
if he produces more than the home 
market will consume, just as the farm- 
er must with surplus wheat. The plan 
keeps the business out of government 
financing. It is likely that a law li- 
censing the dealers, millers and eleva- 
tors who buy direct from the produc- 
ers on the 25 per cent and 75 per cent 
basis would be required, and that they 
would have to sell the 25 per cent or 
surplus to the grain corporation, and 
to exempt them from any charge of 
monopoly; but these are details for 
lawyers to adjust and have no bearing 
on the merit of the plan. 

The grain corporation would only 
be required to buy the surplus, or the 
25 per cent bought from producers on 
the world market basis, leaving the 
dealers to handle the 75 per cent 
bought at the world price, plus the tar- 
iff of 42 cents to supply the home 
market. If our average wheat crop in 
the United States is 800,000,000 bush- 
els, and the exportable surplus from 
175,000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels, the 
financial corporation would hardly 
need a capital of over $250,000,000, as 
the wheat is not all marketed at once 
but continues thru the entire year. 
And as the financial corporation would 
be selling daily to the world it isn’t 
likely they would ever be called on for 
half the sum named. 

The plan is definite and workable, 
simply requiring finance and detail, 
both of which can easily be supplied 


by our business men. Put it into ef- 
fect and the prosperity of the farmer 
will again be assured, and the United 
States will enter into the greatest 
wave of prosperity ever known in his- 
tory. 
ADD BURNETT. 
Ohio. 


High School Versus the Rural 
College 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. Justesen’s picture of the careers 
of “Two Farm Boys” shows truly 
many weaknesses of our present sys- 
tem of secondary and higher education 
in the public schools. However, I am 
not satisfied with his solution of the 
problem of how to properly educate 
our rural youth, thru the Utopian 
method of a rural college. 

In the first place—and this is a se- 
rious omission—he leaves the girls out 
of his educational scheme entirely. As 
long as most of us must continue to 
live in a world half female, I feel 
that we should get our education along 
with them—in order that we may be- 
come used to working with them and 
build a foundation of common inter- 
ests. I wonder how Howard managed 





college exerted so strong an influence. 
Unless his father could be certain 
that the farm was best fitted to How- 
ard’s tastes, was it not unfair to force 
him into that career? We are a long 
ways yet from an unfailing method of 
vocational guidance. 

If Vernon had gone in for club 
work and trips to the International, 
short courses, etc., in addition to his 
high school athletics, he might have 
steered a straighter course back to the 
farm. 

I would say, let us attempt to im- 
prove the consolidated high ‘schools 
that we have already spent so much 
public money upon, and develop our 
vocational work in them rather than 
apart from them, remembering as we 
do so the avocational needs of each 
occupation. Then for the high school 
graduate expecting to farm, let him 
try it at home a year or so and then 
finish with a short course, or two 
years, or whatever he can afford, at 
an agricultural college. Let him rub 
shoulders with men and women train- 
ing for other vocations meanwhile, as 
he works in his particular. group to- 
ward his own goal. 

WENDELL S. CLAMPITT. 

Hardin County, Iowa. 





the sheep? 


experiences. 
$10, $5, $3, $2 and $1. 


WHEN HAY RUNS SHORT 


Because of winter killing and seeding failures many corn belt farms 
are without their usual legume hay this winter. Working out satisfactory 
rations is a real problem on farms thus situated. What luck have farm 
operators had in getting normal gains on steers and keeping the dairy 
cows at top production when there was no clover, alfalfa or soybean hay 
in the barn and none available in the community? 

Have our readers found it practical to get along without shipping 
in western alfalfa when only silage, or corn fodder, or timothy'and straw 
was available for the steers on feed, the milk cows, the young cattle and 
If so, how did they piece out the roughage in order to get 
the usual growth gains, milk flow or lamb crop? 

What concentrates did they use and in what amounts? 
stock do as well as when legume hay was available? Is a small quantity 
of legume hay necessary to get the best returns when a low protein rough- 
age, plus linseed, cottonseed, corn gluten, alfalfa feed or other high 
protein concentrate is substituted for the bulk of the legume hay? 

Among our readers there are a number who have had experience with 
this problem and are willing to help others. 
For the best letters received by November 27 we will pay 
Please keep them as short as possible. 
Hay Substitute Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Did the 


We want a report on their 


Address 











to find his ideal girl, and whether she 
had more than an eighth grade educa- 
tion? 

In the second place—and this hits 
the nub of the whole rural college 
proposition—is it wise to develop in 
our democratic country two types of, 
minds, one with an exclusively rural 
background and the other trained for 
city ways? Will not this defeat the 
very idea for which Wallaces’ Farmer 
is striving, viz., a better understand- 
ing between city and country? Does it 
not help to foster a rural peasantry? 

In our typical town consolidated 
school we find boys whose background 
of experience varies, but all have been 
close enough to the farm to have some 
common knowledge of rural life. On 
this foundation we should build their 
“English literature house,” working 
from the known to the unknown. Miss 
Truman, the high school teacher, was 
not applying modern educational psy- 
chology when she ignored this rural 
background in training her pupils on 
their “fundamentals.” Incidentally, I 
believe to both city and rurally .direct- 
ed youth a knowledge of Greek and 
Roman mythology would not come 
amiss. “Ceres” is related to the “ce- 
reals,” is she not? 

To the average boy, nowadays, high 
school education is so cheap that he 
does not appreciate its value. Per- 


‘haps it was because Howard had to go 


so short on education that the rural 


An Iowa Swine Association 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: - 
I have just finished reading your ar- 
ticle on Iowa Swine Association. I 
was in Chicago last Thursday with 


hogs. Mr. King, of the Producers, sold 
them. I spent considerable time 
around the yards that day. I am sure 
of the belief that Iowa hog raisers 
need an association of this kind. 

A young buyer of the Armour Com- 
pany bought several loads of hogs of 
Mr. King. I got a chance a little later 
to talk to him. He said that he had 
been buying about two years. I re- 
marked that they got several hogs di- 
rect. He said yes, and asked héw the 
farmers liked to sell that way, 

I said, “Some like it pretty good, as 
you pay a little more that way so as to 
build it up and kill the competitive 
market.” He said it was cheaper that 
way. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
there must be a change in the hog 
marketing system. The government 
statistics are a detriment to the farm- 
er. The farmers should have a way of 
getting the number of brood sows kept 
thru the assessors of the state and 
keep it out of the hands of the pack- 
ers. The swine association would be 
the logical way. ; 
Z ‘ A. R. EMBREE. 

Jones County, Iowa. 





Crossing Percheron Horses 
With Hambletonians 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
My father started crossing Per. 
cheron horses with Hambletoniang 
some twenty years ago, and we felt 


that we had excellent results. We 
have worked the 1,000 and 1,100-pound 
horses of the first cross side by side 
with the 1,600 and 1,700-pound Pe. 
cherons. The only work for which we 
did not prefer the lighter horses was 
the heavier plowing. Later on, hoy. 
ever, when we began hiring more help, 
we found that only the horses of the 
first cross, which were from the gen. 
tle mares, gave satisfaction. We had 
been in the habit of raising colts from 
our toughest mares and the ugliest 
stallions we could find and the result 
was some very tough horses but very 
hard to handle. — 

Crossing these half-bloods again 
with Percherons brought horses of the 
1,200 and 1,300-pound size and they 
have better feet and legs than the 
heavier horses, which is an asset on 
the hard roads today. Of course, no 
Hambletonian stallions can be found 
now, and we are keeping on with the 
third and fourth and even fifth crosses 
with Percherons, but we use only the 
gentlest we can find. 4 

E. L. FREEMIRE. 

Minnesota. 





Amount of Seed Potatoes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see by the press that Governor 
Hammill and Mr. Fitch, of Ames, say 
that since potatoes are cheap they are 
advocating planting thirty bushels to 
the acre next spring. Let me say I 
don’t know of an acre in all the beau 
tiful and fertile acres of grand old 
Iowa tHat will raise thirty bushels of 
good seed potatoes back if you plant 
thirty bushels to an acre. 

I have raised and sold more seed 
potatoes than any other man in the 
state except the seed houses and eight 
bushels is enough for any one acre. 
Mr. Fitch also says to plant ten-ounce 
pieces. In this part of Iowa we would 
just have a big bunch of vines. We 
Pick our seed potatoes in the fall 
while we are digging just like you 
would pick your seed corn, and when 
I plant I cut them to one or two eyes 
and plant them twenty inches apart in 
the row and the rows three feet six 
inches apart. I have raised at the rate ~ 
of 466 bushels to the acre down here — 
in the hills of southern Iowa planted 
in this way. If anyone has a better 
way, please write me. 

GEORGE SAPP. 

Wayne County, Iowa. 





Easy Way to Clean Spark Plugs 


One. of the large manufacturers of | 
spark plugs recommends that to cleall 
spark plugs, simply fill the lower patt — 
of the plug with alcohol, or any liquid — 
metal polish, and allow it to stand for 4 
a few seconds; take a piece of wir 
covered with one thickness of cloth 
and rub the carbon from the insulator, | 
then wipe clean and dry thoroly before | 
replacing in the engine. 
plug in this way is far better than tak- 
ing it apart to clean. When a plug is 
once taken apart, there is great danger 
that it will not be put together secure 
ly again, which, would cause | i 
due to it not being gas tight. This, im f 
turn, causes loss of power. ce 

In cleaning the sparking points, u 
emery cloth or a knife. . 

In eases where the electrode is badly 
worn away, and when the insulator 
coated heavily, cleaning is of no a¥ 
‘It is then better to install new plugs 
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“ELL, girls, I’ve been out with a 
VV sheik! It was a real party, too, 

a week-end affair, including a visit to 
pought-and-paid-for wife and ending 

the abduction of a pretty girl. 

We kidnaped her in an automobile, or 
rather the sheik did. He held her, sob- 
ping, in his arms, while the poor girl’s 
mother, knowing well the way of a 
sheik with a maid, watched us drive 
away across the sand. It happened 


way: ; 
While Jim and I were waiting for 


| gur baggage, which had been following 


gs out of the Sahara desert by camel, 
truck and rail, we were boarding at an 


 gmerican agricultural mission on the 


panks of the Nile, a few miles out of 
Khartoum. One evening, McClellan, 
oor host, took us over to visit with his 

Mohammedan friend, Elyeib, the 
sheik of the neighboring village. (This 
jg not a moving picture scenario; just 


' gchapter out of life as it is lived in 


the Sudan.) 

As we walked across the moonlit 
sands toward the sheik’s little village, 
amile or so away, Mac told us about 
his friend. “Sheik Elyeib lives there, 
among his own people, where his fath- 
ers have been sheiks before him, and 
where he himself belongs. But Elyeib 
isa modern. I don’t mean that he is 
amodern ‘sheik’; he’s no caker. There 





With Flood In Africa 


Companionate Marriage—or Something Like That 
—in the Sudan 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


wives as he'can afford, and these need 
not be his cousins. Of course, the first 
wife is the ranking wife, but there are 
usually many more. 

“Another thing,’ Mac continued; 
“the wife must continue to live in the 
same village with her own people, re- 
gardless of where her husband may 
live himself. Frequently, a man may 
live so far from his long-distance wife 
that it takes days to make the trip to 
‘visit’ her. The result is that he won’t 
take the trouble to go very often. Ev- 
ery few years, he may make the jour- 
ney just to check up on finances and 
to see how many children she has had 
since his last visit, and to see that they 
are properly cared for. 

“Sheik Elyeib’s marriage with his 
girl cousin was contracted for by the 
parents when both were only children, 
and Elyeib had nothing to say about it 
himself. Aside from the fact that he 
cares nothing at all for his wife, and 
never did, he must remain here as 
sheik of his village, while she lives in 
the village of S , on the other side 
of the Nile and thirty miles away.” 

“But he’s fixed so he can afford to 
marry some other wives, isn’t he, some 
that he can keep right here in his own 
compound?” asked Jim, who could be 
depended upon to find some solution 
to the difficulties of a sheik. “There’s 

















The sheik, as host, helps Flood wash his hands. 


isa difference between a Sudan sheik 
and a sedan sheik. But he is progres- 
Sive and educated, and therefore dis- 
Satisfied with many of the ancient cus- 
toms, and even with parts of his sacred 
Mohammedan religion. 

“The poor chap is the victim of one 
of their ancient marriage customs, and 
that has soured him on the system. 
You see, in this country, and in his 
circles, a man must always marry his 
Cousin. His first wife, the ranking 
wife, must always be his cousin, 
Whether he likes it or not.” 

“What about the effects of this close 


- inbreeding after generations of such 


Marriages?” I asked. “I should think 
it would result in a race of cripples and 
deformed, of insane, and weaklings.” 
“You've seen plenty of them around 
here, too, haven’t you?” McClellan re- 
Minded me. “That is true. It does. 
Whatever weak points each side of the 
ily may have, are exaggerated in 
the offspring. But it is equally true 
whatever strong points both sides 
Sf the family have, are also exagger- 
ated in the offspring. And so a few 
and normal individuals result. 
ata a dozen or. fifteen children, for 
: mee, there will be plenty of 
Y Ones to carry on the race— 
= the unfortunate ones will soon die 
@nd be forgotten. They don’t count. 
Wouldn’t stand for that at home, 


eT but human life isn’t so valu- 


= here. Besides, being -Mohamme- 


s  * tan may marry as many other 





no bag limit on wives for a sheik, is 
there?” 

“That’s the trouble with Sheik El- 
yeib,” explained Mac. “He’s educated 
and progressive enough to believe that 


. polygamy is bad, in spite of the Mo- 


hammedan privilege, and his modern 
ideas as to monogamy have thus actu- 
ally operated to deprive him of even 
one wife. All he has is a country cou- 
sin whom he is able to visit only a 
few times a year. He didn’t want her 
in the first place, and he can’t live 
with her now, so he’s just making the 
best of a bad situation. Let’s ask him 
if he would like to have us take him 
out to see his wife and baby daughter 
this week-end.” 

We were in the village now. The 
dogs yapped at our feet. Three young 
men in white turbans, long, gray robes 
and sandaled feet, salaamed soberly at 
the four white men, and squatted again 
on their heels in the soft moonlight. 
It was like a page from the Old Testa- 
ment. Long-haired goats and naked 
boys and girls scampered behind the 
shadows of the square houses made of 
mud, or the adobe compound walls. We 
reached the sheik’s own house, and 
Mac loudly clapped his hands. A mor- 
tised bar slid back from the jamb, the 
heavy door swung open, a slave sala- 
amed, and by the light of a kerosene 


‘lantern we saw the dusky figure of the 


sheik rise up to its full six feet four 
of height. ‘ 
He spoke no English, but Jim and I 
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knew what I know about 
this new light plant’’ 


“When we bought our new Westinghouse 
Farm Electric Plant I thought, of course, it 
was a man’s job to run it. But I’ve changed 
my mind. It’s so simple it practically runs 
itself. There’s nothing to watch — nothing 
to worry about. I wouldn’t know we had a 
light plant on the place if it wasn’t for the 


convenient light and power that I can sna 


on or off any time I choose.” 
That’s the amazing thing about the new 
improved Westinghouse Plant. Its construc- 
tion has been simplified to the last degree. 
It has fewer parts to wear out or get out of 
order. Anyone can operate it. 
Let us tell you the story of this new farm 
electric plant— how it has been improved 
and simplified and yet made to sell at a lower 
price. The facts are yours for the asking— 
just sign and mail in the coupon below for 
your copy of our interesting folder, “It’s the 


Simplest 


hing You Ever Saw.” 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 


Farm Light Division 


Tune in with KDKA—KYW —KFKX—WBZ— WBZA 
THE IMPROVED 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


FARM ELECTRIC PLANT 









and prices. 


Farm Light Division, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your new folder, “It’s the 


Simplest Thing You Ever Saw.” 


WO oie ite cua dednes Jcbaet dendencaedsenusenh . 
MDE aii ck iivsdiechctcdeNedisgdnsekennsaavacate 
COGN onic ct wcuneccctubawas SOM is de cenccvtecss 

W.F. 11-9 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


To Present Owners of Light Plants: If 
your light plant is not giving you 
100% service, you can save trouble 
and money by installing a new West- 
inghouse Oversize Heavy Duty Bat- 
tery. Write for descriptive literature 
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Write Today for 
this FREE Book 


Send for our FREE 
BOOK on Diversifica- 
tion. Thousands of 
farmers have sent for 
this book since it was 
—— recently. 

t contains valuable 
information onbig- 
ger farm profit. 
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Time is a true test of a good fence. 
Fence doesn’t wear out, it rusts 
away. Rust is its greatest destruc- 
tive enemy. That’s why ‘Pioneer’? 
is called alife-time fence. ‘“‘Pioneer’’ 
is protected INSIDE and OUT! It is 
made from a highly copper bearing 
steel that resists rust on the inside. 
On the outside a heavy, even coat- 
ing of zinc (994% pure) defies the 
entrance of rust or corrosion. Rust 
finds its easiest entrance at the knot 
in ordinary fences. Here “‘Pioneer’’ 
has the same double protection. 


The famous ‘Pioneer’? knot, the 
knot that can’t slip, makes the 
fence permanently rigid. The open- 
ings can not be enlarged by stock. 
Strain, the force that loosens the 
ordinary knot, only tightens the 
lock on ‘Pioneer’! Corrugations, 
or coil, in the line wires keeps ‘*‘Pio- 
neer’’always tight.The corrugations 
take up expansion and contraction 
due to changing temperatures. The 
many exclusive features of ‘‘Pio- 
neer” make it a favorite with farm- 
ers who realize the advantages of 
good fence. This great fence does 
away with replacement, Fence once 
for a life-time! 


Continental Steel Corporation 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. Division 
Dept.T Kokomo, Indiana 

























The “SUCCESSFUL”’ Self Hog Feeder 


Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 
Keeps feed dry and clean—saves labo feed 
jor cab never clogs with any kind Saag 

sents Or Sem ear ie yy easily = — Feed. some 











ARATHON Flashlight Batteries put light, 
and plenty of it, into any flashlight—and 


keep it there longer. 


Chuck full of live, electrical energy and re- 
serve power, they are ready to respond instantly, 
eagerly tothe touch of your thumb tothe switch: 

They are made with the same care, of the 
same quality of materials as the long-life Mara- 
thon Radio Battery Cells. Marathon Flashlight 
Batteries are built to give extra good service— 


and they do! 


A Marathon Flashlight loaded with Mara- 
thon Batteries is an ideal combination and real 


insurance against light failure. 


To get more service from any flashlight, load 


up with Marathon Batteries. 


Marathon Flashlights sell for $1.00 and up 


complete with batteries. 


MARATHON 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


BATTERY COMPANY 














knew we were welcome. I felt that I 
was a guest of sufficient honor that I 
might sit on one of the few low wood- 
en chairs that had a fairly comfort- 
able back. But the sheik protested 
and motioned most earnestly that I 
should take my perch on a high, un- 
cushioned stool, a seat with no back 
at all. The sheik himself, after all 
the others were seated according to 
his direction, settled comfortably into 
one of the low chairs: I felt very com: 
pletely put back into my proper place 
in the presence of this courtly sheik. 
But even with my small knowledge of 
Sudanese, I was able to read in his 
smile a signal of such hospitality and 
welcome, that I was puzzled. I asked 
McClellan why I had been thus de- 
prived of the more comfortable seat. 

“You were acting more politely and 
humbly than you knew when you sat 
in the lower place,” Mac explained. 
“And the sheik has honored you. The 
best rules of etiquette among these an- 
cient Sudanese conform exactly with 
the admonishment in the Bible that 
one should sit in the lower room when 
bidden to a feast, and leave the higher 
ones vacant. It is better to be exalted 
by the host and be bidden to sit in a 
higher room, than to be asked by the 
host to leave the higher seat for a 
more honored guest, and to take a low: 
er seat yourself.” 

I looked around the mud-stuccoed, 
square-walled room. There was no 
higher stool than mine. I was the hon- 
ored guest because I had so “humbled” 


myself at the start by sitting in the | 


lower—and more comfortable—chair. 
Shame on thee, James, thou arrogant 
American, for sitting on that high and 
backless stool! 

The hard dirt pavement in the room 
was swept clean as the floor of a 
church. A lantern hung from a wood- 
en peg mortised high in a single post, 
worn smooth and white, which reached 
up from the center of the floor to sup- 
port the baked mud roof above. In each 
of the two back corners stood a cot, 
simply a heavy wooden frame, mount- 
ed on four round legs, the bed itself a 
network of soft rawhide cords, woven 
back and forth from end to end. The 
two heavy, wooden tables, the half- 
dozen stools and benches, and our host 
and his two brothers, might have been 
only a picture from a stained glass 
window in a church. + 

I was carried back two thousand 
years. Through the unshuttered win- 
dow that looked out upon those ancient 
twins, the Nile and the moon, the 


| breath of the desert whispered in my 


| ear. 





| ing today just as it lived a thousand 





It told me that the shuffling of 
those sandaled feet in the little court 
outside, the creaking of the water- 
wheel on the Nile bank below, the 
grumbling of the camels, and the pat- 
ter of the goats, all those sounds that 
filtered in were only echoes of a past 
as ancient as the g@osts of those 
shrouded figures who crouched at the 
feet of my stool. 

Why dig beneath those silent, mock- 
ing sands for ruins of old tombs, for 
lifeless evidences of a life that is liv- 


years ago? 

Sheik Elyeib clapped his hands. A 
slave slipped quietly in with a smooth, 
brown earthen bowl filled with a fluid 
that welled to the brim as he salaamed 
before the sheik. Our host took the 
bowl and handed it to me, with a ges: 
ture that I drink. It was date syrup, 
a golden brown, sweet as strained hon- 
ey and thin as wine. I drank, and our 
host next handed the bowl to McClel- 
lan, then to Jim, and so on around, 
he drinking last of all. The slave 
entered with another bowl, this one 
filled with strawberry juice, sweetened, 
strained and clear. Likewise, our host 
passed this around. 

Finally, we rose to go. McClellan, 
who spoke Sudanese, offered to take 
his friend, the sheik, to visit his wife 
and babe the following week-end, and 
Elyeib accepted with thanks. We would 
all be his guests in the village of his 
wife. 

The next afternoon, McClellan and 
Sheik Elyeib, together with Jim and 


me, started out in the mission fliyy 
for the little village of S——_. 7 
be welcomed all right, whether i. 
expect us or not,” Mac assured us, «jp 
a stranger calls in a village, he is wel. 
come, by the desert’s laws of hospital. 
ity, for three days. During those three 
days, he is welcome to anything in the — 
house of his host, and then he mug 
move on. If he arrives in the evening, 
before a certain star comes out, he 
may have supper; if it is later thay | 
that, he must wait until morning” 

We were welcomed. The male mem. 
bers of the family of Elyeib’s fathen 
in-law aud uncle greeted us as we 
drove up before the gate in the com. 
pound wall. But the sheik had no 
eyes for them until he had snatched 
up from the sand into which she had 
fallen as she fled in terror from our 
auto, as pretty a little bundle of fright. 
ened babyhood as could possibly be | 
rolled up in a skin as black and as bare 
as hers. He was no longer a sheik of 
the Sudan, no longer concerned with 
the traditional duties of a host: he 
was for the moment only a proud ang 
happy father, fondling his babe. 

We never met Elyeib’s wife, curious 
as we were ‘9 see her. With all the 
hospitality .uat was showered upon us 
during our night in that Sudanese 
home, we could not see our hostess. For 
the sheik to have presented his Wife, 
lowly creature that every woman is ip 
that country, would have been an jp. 
sult to his honored guests. A guest ig 
the most exalted person in any house. 
hold; a woman is the least. The sheik 
would not insult us by presenting go9 
degraded a figure as his wife. Such is 
the status of the Mohammedan woman 
in the Sudan. 

The next morning we prepared to 
leave. The sheik had performed his 
function as host by pouring the water 
for us as we washed our hands and 
faces. The car was loaded, the motor 
started, and Elyeib had said his last 
farewells. Suddenly the tall sheik 
picked up his baby girl, and, as much 
to our own surprise as to that of the 
relatives gathered around, or the 
frightened babe herself, he took her 
into the car with him, and motioned 
McClellan to be off for home. There 
was no time for a staying of his hand, 
even if the villagers had dared; there 
was no other car with which they could 
give us chase. The babe was ours. 

She whimpered a little at first, this 
frightened, kidnaped child, and then 
she snuggled into the black bosom of | 
her father to escape the prying eyes of 
the strange white men, and slept. He 
took no graduated nursing bottle, no 
sterilized rubber nipples, no soft and 
woolly clothes; he knew nothing of 
baby foods and scientific feeding, noth- 
ing of modern child care—but I think 
that as the trusting little waif stirred 
in the sheik’s strong arms, he was 
planning a freer life for her. She will 
be no Sudan slave. We were fleeing 
with her into freedom. 











Feeding Value of Molasses 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of barrel 
molasses for fattening steers? How 
| does molasses compare in value with 
cottonseed cake? With cottonseed 
cake at $52 a ton, what is molasses 
worth per ton?” 

It is not fair to compare molasses 
with cottonseed cake. Cottonseed 
cake contains protein which molasses 
lacks. Molasses is much more similar 
to corn than to any other feed in com 
mon use. The one advantage which 
molasses lias over corn is that it is 
more palatable. This advantage dis- 
appears, however, if molasses is fed in 
amounts of more than three or four 
pounds per steer daily. The biggest 
disadvantage to molasses during the 
winter time is that it becomes 8? 
stiff that it is difficult to handle. 

With corn at 60 cents a bushel we 
would ordinarily give molasses a value 
of about $25 a ton. If it is fed ® 
amounts of less than two pounds per 
steer daily it may be worth more thad 
this. 





































































































'150 pounds at 16 weeks 
in spite of a 
‘21 Walter Huebner tells how 


“| LIFE GUARD 
| put his pigs back on 
=| the road to profit 





ouse- 
sheik 
1g 80 
ch is rages How would you feel if you had a bunch of pigs who looked like they’d 
mee never amount to anything— 
d to : And then a change in feeding, almost overnight, put them on their 
| his feet and turned them into healthy, fast-gaining, up-and-coming shotes— 
— Wouldn’t that make you feel pretty good? Well, that’s exactly 
rotor what, Life Gyard did for Walter Huebner, and it made him feel so good 
last that he wrote us about his experience and sent us some photographs of 
heik his pigs after they were put back on the road to profit. 
a Read his letter. It’s another valuable chap- 
the ter from the book of experience—another of the 
her many cases that show how a little Life Guard 
oned can make such a big difference in hog profits. 
here Results are what count in feeding. And it’s 
and, a 
nes results, similar to those on the Huebner farm, 
ould that have made Life Guard a standard part of 
| the ration on thousands of midwestern farms. 
me Hog raisers have learned that to be profitable, any ration must 
a not only stimulate rapid growth, but also must put and keep the 
ts herd in good physical condition—and they 
He have also learned that the economical way 
| no to do both is by feeding Life Guard. 
and August 20 1928, Life Guard i . 
cM Readiyn, 1owa: ; ife Guard is more than just econom- 
oth- es ical, because every dollar invested in Life 
rink LIBERTY O!L comMP Guard brings many dollars of added profit 
rred to you, through quicker gains at lower 
was feeding cost, and through keeping the herd 
will # in a healthy, thrifty condition. Life Guard 
Ing Mineral provides the vital elements that 
every hog needs to build big bone structure, 
: our salesman sine, to stimulate perfect digestion, and to pro- 
i ayer, called ° - oe pene duce quick, profitable gains. 
es: my hogs were The ar What Life Guard has done on the 
rrel quite? Huebner farm, and on thousands of other 
low farms throughout the great hog-belt, is just 
7 the same as it is ready to do for you right 
ee : n on your own farm, if you will only give it 
se ose ptnaibees reedie "ite Guard a chance. oe ae 
’ s 
ses ~ ps ae " Why not see for yourself what a dif- 
2ed WALTER HUEBNEF: ference Life Guard can make in your hog 
6 profits? Get in touch with the Life Guard 
wns man in your territory, or write us at once 
7 — for his name. 
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Valuable for Hogs, Cattle 
Sheep and Poultry 


1FE GUARD Mineral is compounded in four 
scientific formulas—one for hogs, one for 
cattle, one for sheep and one for poultry. These 
formulas have been developed through practical 
feeding tests to determine the correct mineral 
proportion for each type of ration. And each 
has proved its actual feeding value under aver- 
age farm conditions. Experiments have shown 
that the right minerals are vital to poultry, cat- 
tle and sheep, as well as to hogs. And when- 
ever you buy minerals, it pays to buy Life 
Guard. 


Salesmen 


There are a few good territories still open 
for live salesmen to represent us among live- 
stock raisers. If you are interested, write, 
Sales Manager, Stockmen’s Dept., Liberty Oil 
Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


Stockmen’s Department 


LIBERTY OIL CO. 


607 S. & L. Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


|LIFE GUARD 


The Super Mineral Feed 
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Discussion Versus Debate 


Suggestions for Farm Club Programs. This Winter 


ITH the winter coming on, com- 

mittees in farm communities 
are busy getting up programs for the 
meetings of local farm organizations. 
Debates or discussion of different 
sorts have a prominent place. Right 
now the debate seems to be favored 
markedly over the formal discussion. 
We would like to see some communi- 
ties try the other plan. 

We have been talking for a good 
while about the substitution of formal 
discussion for the debate as a feature 
of programs of rural communities. Our 
objection-to the debate is that it does 
not do much toward interesting the 
audience in the subject under discus- 
sion nor give any motive to the debat- 
ers except the motive of outwitting 
their opponents. 

It seems to us that our discussions 
at farm meetings ought to train speak- 
ers for the job of working out policies 
that will be acceptable to all the group. 
The debate method doesn’t help to 
work out a policy. It simply insists 
on one particular point of view, and 
hence is pretty nearly worthless as a 
way of getting an entire gathering to- 
gether on one program. 

We have suggested several times 
that a farm group take a question like 
that of state aid for rural schools; fig- 
ure out five or six points of view and 
assign a speaker to each; let them 
state their case; let the audience join 
in if they feel like it. Then attempt 
to have some one work out a resolu- 
tion which expresses the concensus of 





opinion of the audience, after consider- | 


ing all the different angles. 


How to Plan the Program 


At the Farmers’ Institute at Coles- 


burg, Iowa, last winter, this was tried | 


out. There were six speakers, each 
taking one particular point. They fol- 
lowed the outline suggested in our 
editorial of November 18 last year. In 
this we said: 

“In planning a formal discussion as 
a substitute for an informal argument 
or for a debate, it would be well in the 
case of the state aid question to as- 
sign one member of the group to work 
up the matter of need of rural school 
districts for outside assistance. A 
second member could take up the 
source of state aid funds and could 
discuss the general property tax as 
such a source. A third could discuss 
a state income tax as a source of state 
aid. A fourth could present the policy 
of using state aid funds to standard- 
ize rural schools. A fifth could show 
how in other states this use of state 
aid has been employed improperly to 


- over-ride the wishes of local school 


districts. A sixth could bring out the 
different ways in which state aid funds 
are apportioned on a basis of so much 
per pupil, with differences according 
to tax valuation of the school district, 
and so on.” 

Mr. Carl J. Mitzner, of Colesburg, 


. writes us about the program. He says: 


“We had a chairman who limited 
each of the six speakers to ten min- 
utes. He got no response from the 
audience, but the speakers did ques- 
tion each other. At the close the chair- 
man briefly summarized the points 
that each speaker had made. This 
helped the audience to weigh the value 
of each speaker’s assertions. 

“The comments that I heard about 
town the next few days have really 
convinced me of the value of discus- 
sion as against debate. I would hear 
folks talking more often about the 
subject discussed and not, as follow- 
ing a debate, when they usually say 
something like this: ‘Didn’t Jeff fan 
the air when he talked?’ and so on. It 
was hard for the chairman to make 
the speakers confine themselves to 
their respective subjects. Possibly if 
we had got together as a group long 
enough beforehand, this would have 


- been easier. 





“This much came out of our discus- 
sion: It was impossible for four of 


the speakers to keep from condemning | 


our present system of taxation or 
from making an impassioned plea for 
a state income tax. I feel that if our 
state assembly could have heard them, 
they would not have slept without 
bringing about some tax reform, un- 
less they are even more calloused than 
we believe. A few days ago one man 
said to me that he believed that the 
repeal of our property tax and the 
substitution of a state income tax 
would cure the farmers’ ills more 
quickly than the Haugen bill.” . 


Great Interest in Discussion 


The Rev. Joseph C. Cleveland, chair- 
man of the meeting, writes us as fol- 
lows: 

“Our committee worked on the out- 
line you sent up, and the results were 
very gratifying. The community has 
had the privilege of hearing several 
debates, and I, myself, was a varsity 
debater while at Cornell College. But 
there is no doubt in my mind that this 
plan went to the very heart of the mat- 





sion was made that could not have 
been attained with. the old debate 
method. Perhaps it would be permis- 
sible to have two or three key men 
prepared to start the discussion, and 
thus draw out others with additional 
thoughts and questions.” 





National Milk Producers 


At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation at Memphis, Harry Hartke, 
of Covington, Ky., was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Judge John D. Miller, 
of Susquehanna, Pa., who for six years 
has been the head of the organization 
and who desired to retire. Mr. Hartke 
is vice-president of the Cooperative 
Pure Milk Association of Cincinnati, 


| a cooperative organization handling 


the greater part of Cincinnati’s milk 
supply. For several years he has been 
a vice-president of the National Fed- 
eration. 

Delegates reelected C. E. Hough, 
manager of the Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Hartford, Conn., 
as first vice-president. 
for second vice-president John Brandt, 
Litchfield, Minn., president of the Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis. They also reelected as ftreas- 
urer Frank P. Willits, Ward, Pa., for- 





plow, sends us the picture. 


off quite often. 
two bolts being used.” 


family farms. Mr. Simpson says: 


years, in the same house. 


A CENTURY-OLD PLOW 





Above is a photograph of an old wooden mold board plow used to 
break prairie sod in Fulton county, Illinois, in 1836. 
same farm. Walter D. Simpson, the present owner of the farm and 
Of the plow Mr. Simpson writes: 

“The share is riveted to the mold board. 
ened, it must have been some job to take the share off. 
there was much wear on the mold board, as my father told me it never 
would scour and that it was necessary to carry a paddle to clean the dirt 
Wooden pins were used to hold the plow together, only 


The Simpson farm also is entitled to a high rating in our group of old 


“My grandfather, John Simpson, came to Illinois from Philadelphia 
by canal boat and stage coach in 1834. 
a squatter for $500. There was a log cabin and a good spring on the 
place, and the spring has never gone dry. 

“In 1840 grandfather built an eight-room house. 
John F. Simpson, was born there and lived all his life, seventy-seven 
He died in 1919. 
months old, is the fourth generation to live in the same house.” 


It is still on the 


If the plow was ever sharp- 
I don’t think 


In 1835 he bought a quarter from 


In 1842 my father, 


Our daughter, fourteen 











ter, with the least antagonism possi- 
ble, giving the audience the issues in a 
clear-cut manner. 

“Our audience was decidedly rural 
in tendency and therefore the negative 
of the question had practically no sup- 
porters. However, in a debate proper 
it would have been very difftcult for 
the speakers of the opposition. But 
the speakers were fair in their presen- 
tation. Another time, we will have the 
speakers confer with one another so 
that there will be no duplications at 
all. As chairman of the meeting, I 
failed to draw out any group discus- 
sion. Two reasons lie back of this: 
The audience was not conversant with 
the topic, few if any having given it 
any consideration at all. And then the 
timidity of the audience in the pres- 
ence of about three hundred or more 
explains their silence. I would have 
found it hard to take part in the dis- 
cussion had I been in the audience, for 
the speakers covered the subject with 
remarkable thoroness. 

“But there is no question as regards 
the success of our attempt. And I, 
personally, hope that the next ques- 
tion put before our community may 
be handled in the same manner. The 
size of the audience has something to 
do with the response, but an impres- 





mer president of the Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association, and as secre- 
tary, Charles W. Holman, Washington, 
D: C. 

All members of the executive com- 
mittee were reelected for 1929, as fol- 
lows: John D. Miller, F. G. Swoboda, 
C. E. Hough, Harry Hartke, Frank P. 
Willits, John Brandt, N. P. Hull; alter- 
nates—G. W. Slocum, R. Smith Sna- 
der, Clyde Bechtelheimer. All of the 
eid board of directors were reelected. 
Among these were Clyde Bechtelhei- 
mer, Waterloo, Iowa, and J. H. Mason, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Handling the Brood Sow 


The brood sow should get plenty of 
exercise during the winter months. 
The sow that stays out of doors most 
of the time when the weather is good 
is much more likely to produce a 
strong litter than the sow that lays 
around ‘in the barn or shed. A sow 
that is too fat will not produce a 
strong litter of pigs—neither will she 
be able to take as good care of them. 
Give the brood sows the run of a pas- 
ture lot during the winter, if possible, 
and scatter some feed over the ground 
so they will be induced to take plenty 
of exercise, 





They elected | 





Seeding the Right-of-Way 


Railroad companies are willing tg 


cooperate with farm operators in turn > 


ing right-of-way land from weed nur- 
series into profitable use. Walter 
Remley, agricultural agent for the Bur. 
lington, sends us a copy of a letter 
that he sent to county agents in’ the 
territory covered by that railroad, deay. 
ing with growing alfalfa and sweet 
clover on the right-of-way. Part of the 
letter is as follows: 

“There are many places in our ter. 
ritory where farmers adjacent to oyr 
right-of-way are growing alfalfa or 
sweet clover on our right-of-way. We 
are glad to have this done. It utilizes 
land that would otherwise be idle. jt 
gives the farmers additional acreage 
on which to raise their hay. It keeps 
our right-of-way in tip-top shape. There 


| is practically no danger of fire where 
| either of these crops are in on the 
| right-of-way. As a general rule, raj}. 


road right-of-ways are also sweet 
enough, so that they don’t need an ap. 


| plication of limestone to grow alfalfa 


or sweet clover. There doubtless jg 
land along the right-of-way in your 
county or community that could be 
used for such purposes.” 


Feeding Value of Pumpkins 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a lot of cow pumpkins. Will 
they make the cows produce more 
milk? Are cow pumpkins good for 
hogs and cattle?” 

Pumpkins are about 92 per cent wa- 





ter and so they are not so valuable _ 


as many people think. For dairy cows 
it takes two or three pounds of pump- 
kins to equal in food value one pound 
of silage. To equal a pound of hay it 
takes about six pounds of pumpkins. 
To equal a pound of grain it takes 
fully ten pounds of pumpkins. Of 
course, it must be admitted that a 
pound of dry matter in pumpkins is of 
unusually good quality. But in spite 
of the good quality of this dry matter 
and the high percentage of it which 
is protein, the fact nevertheless re- 
mains that pumpkins are so nearly wa- 
ter that most people overestimate 
their value. Of course, they furnish 
a good relish for livestock in the fall 
of the year. 





Essentials of Cooperative 
Marketing | 


SUT 3 





(Continued from page 6) 


association. are more difficult than 
those of the manager of a commercial 
enterprise of equal size. The manager 
must not only conduct the business of 
the organization efficiently, but he 


| must recognize the close personal in- 


terest of every member in that busi- 
ness, and be able to maintain harmo- 
nious contacts with each individual. 

“8. Proper accounting is essential. 
Accounting is one phase of manage 
ment, but is so important in co-opera- 
tive marketing that it is given special 
mention. The management can not be 
properly attvised regarding the status 
of the organization, nor properly in- 
form. the members, without accurate 
records. 

“9. Sound financial policies are also 
a part of management, but are of suf- 
ficient importance to be placed under 
a separate heading. One essential is 
that a co-operative association should 
build up adequate reserves in order 
that it may have the financial strength 
necessary to weather periods of stress. 

“10. A co-operative organization 
should be self-perpetuating. It should 
have a definite legal status, and once 
it is organized, it. should be so com 
ducted that it would never be neces 
sary to call upon) outside agencies to 
re-establish the organization or shape 
its policies.” 

These principles are worth talking 
over at meetings of farm clubs and 
farm business organizations. More ed- 
ucational work of this sort on co-operé 
tion is badly needed. 
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cottonseed meal, corn silage and alfalfa 


eam county barley and cotton- 


_ @tts the boys carry on. 
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Scabby Barley as Cattle Feed 


“Flopeful results have come out of 
tests being made by the college 
a agriculture, University of Illinois, 
_ jo help farmers cope with the critical 
situation which now prevails with re- 

to scab. infection of barley thru- 
gat the Mississippi valley, it is report- 
ed by Prof. H. P. Rusk, head of the 
, husbandry department. 

" Cattle fed the scab-damaged barley 
fave, during the first month of the 
test, made gains as high as any that 

ean be remembered in local feeding 
ol it was announced. Barley fed to 
them earried about 50 per cent scab in- 
fection. AS yet, however, the investi- | 
ors have met with little success in | 
getting hogs to eat scab-infected barley 


Barley thruout the Mississippi valley 
this year wag.hit by one of the worst 
geab devastations in history. Hogs, 
which ordinarily are the chief consum- 
ers of the barley crop, refuse to eat the 
geab-infected grain unless starved into | 
doing so, in which case the resulting | 
sickness is serious and sometimes fatal. | 
Unconfirmed reports have come from | 
Ohio that even cattle have died from 
eating the damaged barley, while one 
tase is reported from northwestern IIli- 
nois in which horses were killed by it. | 

So serious did the situation become 
that Germany placed an embargo on all | 
barley from America, while both the 
agronomy and animal husbandry de- 
partments of the agricultural college 
have since harvest time been flooded 
with letters from anxious farmers 
wanting to know how to feed the dam- 
aged grain without serious livestock 
losses. 

Announcement of the results of the 
local feeding tests was made in con- 
nection with the recent visit of H. P. 
English, of the Chicago grain inspec- 
tion division of the federal Department 
of Agriculture, who came to Hlinois to 
confer with staff officials of the col- 
lege on their sueceess in feeding the 
damaged grain to swine and cattle. 
Federal authorities first learned of the 
critical situation which prevails with 
regard to the barley crop thruout this 
part of the Mississippi valley during a 
previous visit to the college. Since that 
time they have been following ctosely 
the results of the University of Illinois 
investigations and developments with- 
in the state in general. 

Barley that is no more badly injured 
than that used in the feeding tests 
Mentioned is apparently all right for 
tattle, Professor Rusk recommended. 
However, scab-infected barley should be 
withheld from hogs, he says. 

The fastest gain made during the 
first month by any of the cattle in the 
Stabby-barley feeding tests was 5.35 
Pounds a head a day. This was made 
by a lot of steers getting a ration com- 
posed of one-half Champaign county 
barley and one-half corn, together with 





hay. Champaign county barley alone 
Save good results after being supple- 
Mented with cottonseed meal, corn sil- 
age and alfalfa hay, as did also a mix- 
ture of one-half shelled corn, one-fourth 
~ Champaign county barley and one- 
fourth oats. Satisfactory gains were 
Made by a lot of cattle that were fed 


am Meal on pasture. 





The returns from home projects in 
~ Yocational agriculture in Missouri for 
the last fiscal year amounted to 
$200,175. The teacher of vocational 
_Sériculture spends one-half of every 

in the school year with each class 
the work and devotes his en- 

> tire time during the summer months 
Supervision of the home proj- 


Vocational agricultural students 
$1,913 in prizes at the Missouri 
Fair in 1928. Vocational agri- 
teachers in Missouri super- 
the securing and distribution of 
tons of limestone on Missouri 
in the last year. These teach- 
bt 1,925 Missouri farmers in eve- 
MOol meetings in the last year. 











UPPOSE you had been there = 
that first Thanksgiving Day. A 
handful of pilgrims alone in the 
wilderness, ng a bitter winter... 
their cabins dampand cold and dark. 


Knowing that each day they must 
journey down that long to the 
frozen spring::: beset by lurking 


dangers. 


And yet there alone in the wilder- 
ness they offered thanks for what 
had been given them ... thanks for 
the crops that had ripened...thanks 
for the strong stockades. 

* 2 
Think how much greater would have 
been their thanks, if, like you, they 
couldhave pressedamagicbuttonand 
flooded their homes with brilliant, 


DEPENDABLE 


P'k-O DB U'¢€. Fs OF 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Des Moines Sales Branch, 
10th St. and Grand Avenue, 162 Old Colony Bidg., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





GENERAL 


THE ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO., 


electric light ...if, like you, theycould 
haveturnedagi eaming faucetand 

running water throughout their homes. 
Think what Delco-Light would have 


meanton that first Thanksgiving Day! 

Think what Delco-Light would 
mean toyouon Thanksgiving Day, 1928! 

Why not make this a first 
Thanksgiving Day for all your fam- 
eo Why not Sue 4 ahead to a bright. 

rful winter with the dark h — 
shortened, the ere ee 
of labor saved ae 
your wife? 

For Delco-Light not only will 
flood your home, your entire farm 
with safe, electric light but it makes 
possible dozens of profitable, time- 
saving devices. 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


ELECTRIC 


PLIANTS 


[Also Manufacturers of ®@ Electric Water Systems 


MOTORS 


118 East First St., 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


D. K. BAXTER, 
606 Pierce St., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





e And now for you --—- a first Thanksgiving “Day 


There’s no longer any need to face 
the winter without Delco-Light. For 
today Delco-Light prices are so low 
and General Motors terms so liberal 
that Delco-Light will actually. make 
its own payments out of its savings. 

Clip the coupon and send it in 
sodiee Find out about the complete 
Delco-Li line including the big, 
new inder 1500-watt power and 
light plant with power for the bigger 
jobs. Don’t put it off. The days are 
growing shorter...the winter is 
coming nearer. Have Delco-Light 
now when you need it most. Clip 
the coupon now. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of G i Motors Corporati 
Dept. B-308 * +* Dayton, Ohio 













hio. 
Send og abs pgaghes reniy 5 free 
po on the subjects I have 


Delco-Light Electric Plants 
D-L Water Systems 
Delco-Light Exide Batteries 


SS COMPANY, 
Dept. B-366, Dayton, O: 








There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest wholesale distributors are listed below: 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Omaha Sales Branch, 
2037 Farnam St., 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Listen in to the Dempster Breakfast 


over KFAB, Lincoln 


be sure of having 
plenty of water all the 
Pumps 25% 
more water in light 


f Water 


from the 


oa Breeze 


‘Built for longer life. 
Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, machine cut 
gears. Needs oiling 
but once a year. Ask 
Your Dealer. 









DEMPSTER 
No. 12 ANNU-OILED 


WINDMILLS 


SERVICE —Let us 


S W-3 ENGINEERING 

4 FREE plan a running water system on your 

| farm. Our PR wasree ning department fs completely 
uipped. 


ee. Write us today. 





¢ Frogram, pene “maagoe 








Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business.. No matter 

| what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 


Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Adv=rtising 
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information about how the PIG INC’ 

Bole vou a DOUBLE YOUR HOG P: 
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Th esos year, o 
are kell per sea tee PIG INCUBATOR 
Saves Pigs in Coldest Weather! 

ey pee x — igs in below zero weather with 
exclusive PIG INCUBATOR fea- 


ees and the 
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LETS 










rare warns i ttle pig pens to 70 d 





even in t weather. 
Thie enal enables you to get _. Hanese zeny 6 — 
each sow—and e the ear 


prices ure Migheot nih whe BIG INCUBATOR: 

The P PIG INCUBATOR is the most modern far- 
rowing house you can get anywhere. Has sepa- 
rate pens for six sows and their pigs and brooder 
stove in center with six es le pig pens 
under it where pigs can keep snug and warm and 
away sow. Keeps them warm in coldest 
weather. Five cornered pens aad a penta gate 
ect pigs from bei on fale Makes early 

Se 
Best for McLean System 







draws seal esh air comes in 

at Spal windows; air pure without and 

rain, sleet or snow. 

putup in halfaday, 
by bolting walt sections tog 
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feet, saves 
keeps it producing. 


MPLE TO USE 
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Trimming Bull's “4 feet and 
dehorning young 















Over 30,000 
satisfied users 
















































“Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





when writing advertisers. 


VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Cutting Silage in Field—Corn Picking Machines 
By JAY WHITSON 


HERE is no question but what the 
use of field-cutting, silo-filling 
machinery is proving very satisfactory 
in a large number of Iowa silo-filling 
rings. This is especially true with 
the newer type of.machine operated 
by the use of a power take-off on the 
tractor, 

I have been thoroly sold on their 
use and have made the remark that I 
looked forward to the time when this 
type would replace the binder and sta- 
tionary cutter. I have been particular- 
ly struck by their adaptability to small 
rings, where the silos are not in very 
general use. The problem of getting 
a big gang together to operate the old- 
style filling outfit isn’t easy. Five to 
eight operate the field-cutting outfit 
nicely. On the other hand, such out- 
fits are_not adapted to a large ring of 
eight or ten or twelve. It takes .too 
long to fill them. I was told of a 
Blackhawk county ring of twelve silos 
(ten farms) that was split up into 
three field-cutting rings. A Tama 
county ring of eight (old style) divid- 
ed into two. A western Iowa group of 
six scattered over half a township di- 
vided into two fairly closely located 
groups. Such divisions have proved 
very satisfactory. 

Late in September I visited several 
counties up near the Minnesota line, 
as well as driving across several 
southern Minnesota counties. Silo fill- 
ing was in progress or had just been 
finished. All the signs told me of old- 
style filling. I became curious and 
questioned every farmer I could about 
it. While the answers given varied, I 
am convinced that the reason is the 
fundamental fact that corn grows 
short in extreme northern Iowa and 
Minnesota. This means two things 
that favor the old style as compared 
with field cutting. Cutting, loading 
and unloading the individual bundles 
of green corn isn’t half the task it is 
in central or southern Iowa. The-sec- 
ond reason is more serious. It takes 
a lot of acres to fill a silo in Emmet 
county, Iowa, or Rice county, Minne- 
sota—probably twice as many as in 
Shelby or Washington county, Iowa. 
That means that the machine has to 
travel twice as far and take nearly 
twice as long to fill the same silo in 
the smaller corn area. So I am guess- 
ing that field-cutting machines will in- 
crease rapidly in the south part of the 
corn belt and slowly in the north, un- 
less a two-row machine is brought out 
to meet the northern needs. 





I have visited most of the counties 
of northwestern Iowa each of the last 
three years. Each year when I “swing 
around the circle” I am impressed by 
variations in farm improvements .as 
compared with the rest of the state. 
I was struck by the number of clay 
block buildings I saw this year. Of 
course, there are only a few more than 
last year or two years ago. I never 
gave much attention to it before. 
There are more barns, hog houses, 
garages and poultry houses built with 
tile walls in the sixteen counties north 
and west of Fort Dodge than in all 
the rest of the state, I believe. 

I have been most favorably im- 
pressed, both as a result of talking to 
the men using such ‘buildings and by 
their appearance. There is no ques- 
tion as to their superiority in regard 
to warmth, as compared with such 
buildings built of lumber as these have 
been commonly constructed. And if 
the testimony of the men who-own 
them is to be relied upon, repairs 
must be made less frequently. 





A few years ago, I talked six or 
eight hours with an investigator in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture who had spent several months 
visiting farmers who had used corn 
pickers. He had some very decided 








ideas as to their usefulness and limita- 
tions. He ventured the opinion (seven 
or eight years ago) that two modifica- 
tions were due to be made in corn 
picking machinery. One was that the 
present type of machines would be 
built to husk two rows instead of one. 
This has apparently come to pass. In 
my travels over northwestern and 
northeastern Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota late in Septémber and. the 
first week in October, I saw several 
new two-row pickers on farms and on 
the way to farms. 

I talked to an implement dealer in 
Hancock county who said that he had 
already sold threé and had four more 
prospective purchasers. So I am guess- 
ing that two-row pickers will rapidly 
find a place on the farms of Iowa and 
other areas where the land is level or 
only slightly rolling and where the 
corn does not grow very tall. 

This investigator suggested another 
modification, for which he could not 
give a specific recommendation. He 
said that the type of machine being 
sold at the time (1920 or 1921) was not 
well adapted for use in corn as tall as 
the corn commonly grown south of Ce- 
dar Rapids, Marshalltown and Boone. 
As to the exact location of the divid- 
ing line between the successful use of 
mechanical pickers and the generally 
unsuccessful, he could not be positive, 
but he was very emphatic in his opin- 
ion that the height of corn, or rather, 
the height of ears, was the limiting 
factor in the widespread use of me- 
chanical pickers to the south half of 
Iowa. He suggested that some new 
ideas would have to be introduced into 
corn gathering machinery before their 
use would become general and satis- 
factory in that area, and the heavy 
corn growing areas of Illinois, Mis. 
souri and Indiana. I frankly told him 
that I did not believe he was right. 

This is my third fall largely given 
over to traveling over the state since 
coming to Wallaces’ Farmer.: I have 
learned that the amount of corn picked 
by machines in the north four tiers of 
counties for the west two-thirds of 
the state is increasing rapidly every 
year. In general, once tried always 
used, applies to mechanical picking in 
this area. But south of this region 
machine picking rapidly decreases. 
After gossiping with a lot of users and 
observers of use in the taller corn re- 
gions, I am rather inclined’ to’ accept 
the government man’s observation. Of 
course, there have been and are being 
made constant improvements in -pick- 
ing machines. But the percentage of 
ears lost runs high, even when the 
corn is down only slightly. The ears 
of most of the corn are too far from 
the ground and have too long shanks. 
The use of types of corn with stiff 
stalks and short shanks will help, or 
stalks with ears closer to the ground 
might solve the problem. 

This does not mean that buyers of 
machine pickers in the south half of 
Iowa are doomed to be disappointed. 
It does mean, that the need of live- 
stock (hogs, sheep or cattle) to be 
used as, gleaners, is more urgent. It 
also means, that the years that corn is 
too badly down to use the machine 
will likely run higher than in north- 
ern Iowa. 





I have been rather enthusiastic 
about the possibility of harvesting 
sweet clover seed by the use of “beat- 
ers.” I never have taken much stock 
in seed production, handling it the 
eonventional way, using binder and 
threshing machine. The binder and 
thresher are all right in regions of less 
rainfall. and where the white blos- 
somed variety does not grow-as high 
as a man or higher. But during a re- 
cent trip to northwest and western 
Iowa I found a “fly in the soup,” con- 
nected with harvesting sweet clover 








































































GET QUALITY at a saving 
with Universals! 
li 
Bar dete redress rhe 
New Features 
New strength and A longs Hée have heen added— 


with cells, ick plates, big sedim 
space, improved | a cell, double thei po 
— = battery val age the ovies b ing 
value, 

years of - auelity building, tir price, and 

Ueivorsel ® Na-Seal” Batteries are 
made in all sizes and every capacity 
£2. every make of plant. Areal trade- 

allowance onyouroldbattery! 
FREE Battery Guide 

e new Battery Guide ‘‘Lengthen- 
os ery tine mooie or 

our 

pay you—there’s no > obligation. 
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Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unue 
sually high In feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 






at fha 


hampion 


PIG or 


isa aS comreees balanced ration for both brood sows | 

and pi Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and | 

digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and | 

all the combined vegetable and animal protein 

they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used,’ 
f your dealer cannot you, 


CHAMPION trie on ie sd CO., CLINTON, IOWA 
IN MARSHALLTOWN 


Hotel Tallcorn 


150 Rooms—125 Baths 
$1.50 to $3.00 
Eat at the Bow and Arrow Coffee Shop 
—entrance from the lobby and street 


OPERATED BY THE 
EPPLEY HOTELS COMPANY 


























AmAnA Farm Light] | 
Batteries 4 
$98.65 per set {| 


Guaranteed 5 Years. Write 
AMANA SOCIETY 
Box 1 ul lowa 
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“od by using an old binder rigged up 
beating machine. 
accumulation of seed, hulls, 
and leaves, some of it rather 
that one gets by beating, heats 
‘molds very easily. All toa often 
resulting seed, after cleaning, 
fairly good but its germination 
yigor has ‘been seriously injured. 
such seed is sold and sown 
put testing, poor stands are the 
Farmers producing and buy- 
such seed should make sure as to 
‘ability to grow. If the material 
niten from beating ripe sweet clover 
d out in a layer only a few 
thick, in barn or crib or other 
iy place, where the air circulates 
ly, seed of the highest quality may 
pe produced. Even when only a thin 
 Jayer is put down and the place is 
ih ary, stirring is often necessary. 





Fighting Roup and Colds 
in Poultry 


SUT ess 





i (Continued from page 6) 

9x20 feet on the front, or south, 

 gide. This is eovered with poultry net- 
‘Ying and left open, except in sub-zero 
weather or when a chilly south wind 
blows in. Then we drop and fasten 
down a burlap curtain. 

“One must have healthy birds, pref- 

erably from stoek that has never had 
roup. Cull closely all season. Never 
put a weakling into winter quarters 
and do not harbor any that develop 
alazy attitude. . 
“feed a balanced ration, which 
means plenty of corn with wheat and 
soaked oats, water, mash and green 
food. Feed regularly early enough in 
the afternoon to allow the chickens to 
go to roost with full crops. 

“Avoid crowding. Better sell off the 
gurplus in the fall than carry it out 
gick or dead before spring. 

"Tf the flock develops roup and the 
above essentials have been strictly 
observed, use a ‘smoke’ treatment 
that is so popularly recommended now- 
adays for this trouble.” 

Henry J. Lassen, of Buchanan coun- 
ty, Iowa, offers some suggestions for 


those who have a severe attack of | 


roup in the flock: 
“In preventing roup there are a few 
 eommon-sense ideas that everyone can 
follow and get results. One is to build 
Toosts in the brooder houses and teach 
the young stock to climb on the 
‘perches. They are not apt to over- 
crowd when they are off the floor and 
the air will not get so foul. The lack 
too much 
of it will cause more diseases in the 
long run. A well ventilated brooder 
house with roosts will house more 
birds and keep them in better shape, 


than a building half again as large 


with no roost. 

_ “Sanitation is another big factor in 

- preventing roup. Birds that are 
housed in lousy, wet, damp buildings, 
will not have the resistance that 
healthy ones will. Using a disinfec- 
tant in the drinking water and .spray- 
ing the bedding with a formalin spray 
will help to keep the throats and nasal 
; Passages of the chickens cleaned out, 


'. but the healthiest birds will contract 


_ Toup and I will deal with it further in 
My next paragraph. 
- “In all my experiences with roup, 
- Vaccination has proved to be the best 
‘Preventive and cure. I tried vaccin- 


' ating as a forlorn hope after every- 


thing else had failed to do any good 


_ 4nd it checked the disease almost im- 
| Mediately, not a single bird being lost 
; after giving them the vaccine. I have ' 


it cure hopeless cases and keep 
Others from getting the roup, altho 
_ they all were in the same flock. It 
is better to vaccinate and “create an 
: ty than to wait until the birds 
are sick and then have a bigger bill to 


_ Bay as sick ones take more vaccine 


than healthy ones. Sanitation and vac- 
go hand in hand, so clean up 


_ Your buildings and call in your local 


hary or do the vaccinating your- 
and see if you don’t get results.” 

































“One can feel that his work 
amounts to something when 
he plows 15 acres a day. I 
never knew what real farming 
was till I got my McCormick- 
Deering 15-30.” 

(Signed) Wm. V. Lutz. 
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15-30 will prove itself 
pecially valuable. Corn 


- with surprising speed 
economy. 
Deering 15-30 excels in 











time to investigate. 


..« the 15-30. 


T all times of the year 
a McCormick-Deering 


vesting in all its phases is 
quickly and economically com- 
pleted when ample power is 
used. Fall plowing is done 


The McCormick- 


work. Right now is a good 
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When You me YOUR Tractor Get the Big McCormick-Deering 
. and Have POWER in Reserve 


T 15-30 H. P., 3-plow McCormick-Deering tractor 
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belt 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


CAsk the McCormickeDeering Dealer Near You to Demonstrate the 


McCORMICK-DEERING 15-30 


the McCormiek-Deering 10-20, and the celebrated, All-Purpose, Row-Crop Farmall 


will make extra money for you all along the line. It 

will save you a lot on costly labor charges because its 
extra power puts more profitable work in one man’s 
control. It will enable you to plow, till, cultivate, harvest, 
etc., faster, better, and with less expense. 


The McCormick-Deering 15-30 will give you more time 
to handle your live stock to greater profit and advantage. 
It will enable you to do outside road or custom work or 
you can increase your acreage and put the extra power 
to work on new fields and bigger crops. Being a fast 
worker, the 15-30 completes the work on hand at a fast 
rate and gives you more time to enjoy life. 


When you buy your tractor, invest in power ample for 
your peak loads and future needs. Get the tractor built 
for many years of service; built to deliver liberal, steady 
power in belt, drawbar, or power take-off work. Buy a 
McCormick-Deering 15-30 and have power in reserve! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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Chicago, Ill. 












Batteries . 
Port Orfored ‘Codes Insulation 
plate construction. Can't b bet 


SIOUX 





718 Pearl St. 





t fi ed 
and prices. Mention size and aan bape) maw ell 


SAVE FROM $40.00 TO $80.00 ON NEW 
FARM LIGHT BATTERY 


Trade in your wornout batteries for our new five-year guaranteed Sioux 
- unusually long-life unit, the result of 15 years’ experience. 


lus Pure Lead and best Lead Oxides insures hea 
Be sure to write for full details 


BATTERY & MFG. co. 
Sioux City, lowa 



































FOR QUICK HOG RELIEF USE 


NECRO-TABS 







The most deadly hog disease, next to cholera, 
is Necrotic Enteritis. The instant your hogs 
show symptoms, give Necro-Tabs. Ttis a 


Tabs, $3.00. ree sample. Free book of 
symptoms and treatment. Write today. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Me. Co. 
Dept.gq nin W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 
Seuevsssacersses 
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2 STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO., oe. 82 Owaba, Nebe 


Send free sample Necro-Tabs and of symptoms 
and treatment of Necro. 5 
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ALFALFA and-Prairie Hay 


im car lots. SE eae rtose 
Aome. Hay & Mii Feed Ge., Sioux Gly, lewa 
Please refer to this paper when-writing. 





























































“A woven wire fence keeps dogs out and 
saves a good ewe and lamb,” says 
Abraham, Fryburg, N. D. Without 

ler-tight fence, H Nelson, Fisher, 

1., could not have cleaned cockleburrs from 
his oat field with 10 sheep andincreased the 
Id Sbu.peracre. Neithercould the Bron- 

$s, at Mt. Vernon, Ia., have made, in5 

years with a few sheep, a 

pasture out of brush cove: 


i *‘Galvannealed”’ — Copper Bearing 

makessheep raising extra profitable on even 
_ small farms. Clean out weeds and bi " 
i save scattered grain—make wool and lambs 
on what usually goes to waste. Wilbert Foltz, 


Knox, Ind., with sheep, cleaned sandburrs 
i out of 10 acres badly infested. 
H heavy “‘Galvannealed” zinc coat- 


| and copper in the steel help keep rust 
4 Full length stays, wavy strands and 


can’t-slip knots help make -tight, 
-proof fence-cost less by fetingtose 
your dealer to 





our experience 
with good fence? We 


3 interesting k- 
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| RED BRAND FENCE | 
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more money with nf Red Brand / 
hog-tight fence. : 

















Made for 
Farm Light and 
Power-Auto-Radio and Trucks 


Depend on §S.0O.S. Batteries to 
give long life and satisfactory serv- 
ice. 14 years building batteries (not 
assembling) has given us a knowl- 
edge that is now passed to you in 
@ superior product. 

No battery has been more widely 
used for satisfactory light and 
power plant replacement than 
S.0.S. Light plants use S.0O.S. 
as standard equipment. 

Plates suspended from flint-like 
porcelain covers—no chance for 
short circuits from sediment in bot- 
tom of jar. Finest materials; hard 
: lates for long life; compact, hold 

\ hes charge; every S.O.S. battery 
delivers full, steady 
voltage. Why buy 
less than 8S. O.S. 

Thousands of 8. 
0.8. Batteries now 
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ENJAMIN NYE probably deserves 

a place in any account of Iowa’s 
early history; first, because he exem- 
plified to a marked degree the char- 
acteristics of the pioneer; second, be- 
cause his death was instrumental in 
bringing about the creation of the vigi- 
lante movement in that part of the 
state. Edgar Kemper, of Fairport, 
Iowa, says of the accompanying 
sketch of Nye’s Mill: 

“Nye had dreams of a town, but 
that died with him. Today there re- 
mains only the mill, which is known as 
Pine Mill, the oldest mill in Iowa. This 
mill was completed in 1850, or about 
two years before Nye’s death.” 

According to the History of Musca- 
tine County, Nye was typical of the 
rougher sort of pioneer, a man “fear- 
less as a lion and implacable as an In- 
dian.” He fitted in well with the life 
of the period, apparently, for he was 
elected county commissioner and held 
other ‘local offices. It was not his of- 
fice holding, however, that created the 
legends that make him a notable fig- 
ure in the history of the district. 

His career was apparently full of 
hand-to-hand fights. In one encounter 
with a border desperado known as Ma- 
jor Gordon, the two fought with bowie 
knives with such deadly result that 
they were both apparently fatally 
wounded at the close. Nye, however, 
recovered. His final ending, however, 











EARLY DAYS IN IOWA 


Benjamin Nve of Muscatine County and His Mill 














Muscatine on business that day. 
put the children in the wagon and 
started back with them. Nye, how- 
ever, got home early, learned of the 
situation, jumped into his own wagon 
and drove after McCoy. He overtook 
him eight miles on the way to Tipton. 

After passing McCoy’s team, Nye 
turned his own team across the road 
to block it, handed the lines to his 
companion, and jumping out demand- 
ed the children. McCoy pulled out a 
revolver and warned Nye to stand 
back. The old man, however, rushed 
up to the wagon and actually took hold 
of the children, in spite of the fact that 
the revolver had been fired at him 
twice. Then, apparently realizing 
that rougher tactics were in order, he 
rushed to the fence, seized a heavy 
stake and came back again. 

McCoy by this time was out of the 
wagon and stood waiting with leveled 
revolver. He waited an instant too 
long, however, and Nye’s club sent the 
pistol whirling into the road. McCoy 
drew a bowie knife with his other 
hand and stabbed Nye twice. LBither 
wound by itself would have been fatal. 

McCoy, probably due to his political 
influence in the territory, was never 
brought to trial and never punished. 
The incident, however, stayed in the 
minds of the people around there, and 
later criminals were punished by mob 
rule, because the people had become 
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came in a jangle with his son-in-law, 
a farm hand who ran off with Nye’s 
daughter. 

The farm hand’s name was George 
McCoy, and he later became sheriff of 
Cedar county. He got the gold fever 
in °49 and started off for California. 
When he left he placed all his affairs 
in the hands of a friend, S. A. Bissell, 
an important local figure. McCoy’s 
injunction to Bissell to look after his 
wife and children was apparently car- 
ried out too literally. At any rate Mc- 
Coy, after two years in California, 
heard news that didn’t please him and 
came back to Iowa. ‘ 

On his arrival McCoy announced 
that he was going to get his children 
and take them back to California with 
him. Bissell took to his bed and 
played sick until McCoy sent him 
word that he could safely return to 
his official duties. Bissell, it seems, 
was a judge of some sort at the time. 
The permission was modified by Mc- 
Coy’s suggestion that he was. being 
thus liberal only in order to let public 
business be handled; and that if Bis- 
sell went off the line of march to and 
from the place of his work, he would 
get a thoro beating. : 

In the meantime McCoy’s wife and 
children were at Benjamin Nye’s. Mc- 
Coy, in view of the character of his 
father-in-law, was advised to use legal 
means only in getting hold of his chil- 
dren. However, he had other views. 
He took a wagon and a couple of men 
and started out for the Nye place, 











having learned that Nye would be in 





The old Nye mill still stands. 


suspicious of the courts and regular 
officers of the law. Nye’s murder was 
one of the factors that: played a part of 
the creation of the Pine Mill Vigi- 
lantes, which ruled the section for 
some years and habitually punished 
murder with the rope, regardless of 
the action of the legal courts. 





The foregoing account is the story 
as the county history has it. Knowing 
that county histories are sometimes 
in error, and to check up the story 
generally, we sent a copy of the arti- 
cle to Fred A. Nye, of Kearney, Neb. 
Mr. Nye forwarded the article to his 
oldest sister, an elderly woman whose 
memory is unusually good regarding 
the early days. Benjamini Nye was 
her great-uncle. She lives with her 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Witmer, of Tip- 
ton, Iowa, who writes for her. 

Mr. Nye’s sister differs with the 
Muscatine County History on several 
points. She doesn’t feel that Benjamin 
Nye deserved the reputation the his- 
tory gave him as being the rougher 
sort of pioneer, and denies that he had 
many hand-to-hand fights. She recalls 
the Gordon family, but does not re- 
member of hearing of the fight with 
bowie knives between Nye and Major 
Gordon. She .does recall, however, 
that the two had some disputes. 

On McCoy, Mrs. Witmer notes that 
he was sheriff of Cedar county in 1844 
and earlier. Her mother has no -recol- 
lection of the Bissell affair, and it is 


‘her understanding ‘that McCoy’s wife 


and children stayed with Benjamin 


He | 




























Home Electric 
Hair Clippers 


Made by old, experienced 
manufacturers of barber 
clippers. Plugs into your 
light socket and anyone 
can use it successfully for 
trimming, bobbing, shortening 
bangs, clipping neck, in fact 
saves barbering bills for the 
whole family. Equally practica} 
for removing superfiuous hair 
under arms, on forearms or legs, 
Cuts clean as @ razor, does not 
clog, pull nor cut the skin. 


SAVES ITS COST 


The Home Electric Hair Clipper 
is a tried and proved appliance— 
now used in thousands of homes, 
Does work equal to the best bar. 
ber clippers. Rigidly guaranteed. 
Takes the place of razors ané 
depilatories for women. 

Just the thing for the farm 
home, none nad sae school 
season—saving trips to barbe 
also barber bills. % 


Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 


The Home Electric must sell it- 




















one! ben ro Ages hardware or 
electrical dealer can't suppl 
Operates you, send today for interes: = 
on 32, 110 | booklet or order from this ad. 
or 220 Pay postman $8.75. Use it for 
n ten days, then if it doesn’t prove 
volts, @ wonder, & money saver, return 
direct or it in good order and your money 
it, will be refunded. State whether 
a oe : your current is 110, 220 or 82 volt. 
natin 
currene | Belle City Appliance Co, 
: Dept. H-10 Racine, Wis. 
a 
Corn. and Small Grain 


ELEVATORS 


Strong galvanized steel cons 
struction. Stationary type. 
Easily erected and taken down 
by one man. Ample capac: 
: ity. Requires from 

1} to 4 horse power. 
Y An elevator that 
will make you aa 
_ extra profit by sav- 
ing time and expen- 
sive hendling. 

Sold at unusu- 
ally low prices. 
Send for folder 
and prices today 
before the sea 
son advances 
any further. 
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ECKARDT MFG. CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















ie—condi' 
i in one— to feed Successful for four, 


. in producing more hog profit —30 
Seendomere per hog for about eight cents s month. 








Nye during the time McCoy was in 
California. ‘The incident as to the 
children apparently took place as stat- 
ed in the history. Nye overtook Mc 
Coy at the Chambers farm on the Mus 
catine road. Chambers’ men were Wit: 
nesses of the affair. Mrs. Witmer say8 
that instead of Nye escaping the pistol 
shot, he was struck by it 

We are glad to get these corrections 
and additions on the Nye story, and 
hope that in any future article that 
we may run on early history any one 
who. has special information will let 
us have the benefit of it. 

Mr. Fred A. Nye writes: “I heard 
the history of Uncle Benjamin Nye T& 
hearsed many times in our family. 
While he was a typical pioneer, fear 
less as a lion, yet his roughness Was ~ 
not so unreasonable as your 2 


would make it appear. He almost — 


raised my father, whose habits. were 
extremely exemplary.” 
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CA Radiolas are the product of 
three great associated companies 
—General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Radio Corporation of America. 


For years the familiar G-E and 
Westinghouse trademarks have been 
a guarantee of the best design and 
workmanship in electrical machinery. 


Now the engineering and scientific 
resources of these industrial leaders 
are combined with those of the Radio 
Corporation of America to build 
radio instruments of the finest quality 
at prices within the reach of every- 
body. 


Radiola 16 is specially designed for 
fine broadcast reception in homesthat 
do not have central station electric 
service. For the “wired home,” the 
most popularreceiveristhe Radiola18 

















RCA RADIOLA 16 





RCA RADIOLA 16—Very compact, sturdy, battery- 
operated 6-tube receiver. Single dial control. Perfected 
RCA tuned-radio-frequency circuit. Mahogany finished 
cabinet. $82.75 (with Radiotrons). 


RCA RADIOLA 18 





RCA RADIOLA 18—For direct operation from A. C. 
house current (110 volt, 60 cycle), Employs specialA.C. 
tubes and rectifier. Electrically lighted dial. Finestset 
of its kind. $115 (less Radiotrons), 


The best reproducer to get the full tone qualities of the 
“16” or the “18” is the RCA LOUDSPEAKER 4 
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From the same great factories 
that build your electrical farm machinery 
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that operates direct from the electric 
light circuit. 


When you purchase an RCA Radiola 
or Loudspeaker you have an instru- 
ment that embodies all the world’s 
knowledge of radio design, backed 
by the resources of the world’s great- 
est electrical manufacturers. 


RCA sets may readily be purchased from 
RCA Radiola Dealers on the RCA Time 
Payment Flan. 








The New RCA 
EDUCATIONAL HOUR 
Season of 1928-29 

From October 26 to May 10 Walter 
Damrosch will conduct’a series of educa- 
tional concerts. for schools, Friday 
mornings at 11 (Eastern Standard Time) 

through 27 broadcasting stations. 




















“RCA Radiola~ 


MADE: BY - THE: MAKERS © OF : THE - RADIOTRON. 
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A Warmer Farm Shoe 
Quickly and easily cleaned 


® 





OOD KATTLE KINGS have long set the 

standard for quality in red, all rubber, 
4-buckle arctics. Many imitations are now aa titieenmanecamcs uae 
offered at lower prices. But no other heavy- ee 
duty farm shoe, at any price—will give the 


same economy in wear, the same cold 
weather comfort. 


You can tell a Hood Kattle King by the 
name Hood across its tough tire tread sole 
—by the fact that the red rubber upper 
will not crack or check—by the specially 
reinforced non-leaking buckle stays — by the 
thick, fleecy lining that goes right down to 


the toes. 


Here’s more wear and comfort than you can 
get from two pairs of ordinary 4-buckles that 
together cost you far more. 


Made by the makers of the famous Hood 
Red Boot. 


Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


| RUBBER FOOTWEAR] || CANVAS SHOES |" | PNEUMATIC TIRES | [| SOLID TIRES TL HEELS = SOLES — TILING | | | 


QiGxt> THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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| Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








uarterly reviews. 
beat Oo +4 of Wallaces’ Farmer is 


Except when announcement is made to the con’ 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slig 
by additions to the lesson text. This statement 


copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
dneed by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


trary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ht changes as may occa- 
may not always apply to 
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Paul’s Experience in J erusalem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 18, 1928. Acts, 21:17— 
93:35. Printed, Acts, 21:37—22:1; 22: 
92-29.) 

“And as Paul was about to be 
prought into the castle, he saith unto 
the chief captain, May I say something 
unto thee? And he said, Dost thou 
know Greek? (38) Art thou not then 
the Egyptian, who before these days 
stirred up to sedition and led out into 
the wilderness the four thousand men 
of the Assassins? (39) But Paul said, 
Iam a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citi- 
gen of no mean city: and I beseech 
thee, give me leave to speak unto the 
people. (40) And when he had given 
him leave, Paul, standing on the stairs, 
‘peckoned with the hand unto the peo- 
ple; and when there was made a great 
silence, he spake unto them in the He- 
brew language, saying, (1) Brethren 
and fathers, hear ye the defense which 
I now make unto you. 

“And they gave him audience unto 
this word; and they lifted up their 
yoice, and said, Away with such a fel- 
low from the earth; for it is not fit 
that he should live. (23) And as they 
cried out, and threw off their gar- 
ments, and cast dust into the air, (24) 
the chief captain commande@ him to be 
brought into the castle, bidding that 
he should be examined by scourging, 
that he might know for what cause 
they so shouted against him. (25) And 
when they had tied him up with the 
thongs, Paul said unto the centurion 
that stood by, Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a man that is a Roman, and 
uncondemned? (26) And when the 
centurion heard it, he went to the-chief 
captain and told him, saying, What art 
thou about to do? for this man is a 
Roman. (27) And the chief captain 
came and said unto him, Tell me, art 
thou a Roman? And he said, Yea. (28) 
And the chief captain answered, With 
a great sum obtained I this citizenship. 
And Paul said, But I am a Roman born. 
(29) They then that were about to ex- 
amine him straightway departed from 
him: and the chief captain also was 
afraid when he knew that he was a 
Roman, and because he had bound 
him.” 





We will get no special good out of 
this lesson unless we study it in connec. 
tion with the events and causes that 
led up to it. Viewed by an outsider, it 
gives us a vivid account of a disgrace- 
ful mob in the one place—Jerusalem— 
where the true God had been wor- 
shiped with acceptance for a thousand 
years, the mob being made up exclu- 
Sively of the most zealous worshipers 
of the true God, while the rescue of 
the victim was made by a Roman offi- 
cer, a heathen. If, however, we dig 
deep enough into the causes which led 
up to this mob, we will get a firmer 
- §fasp on some of the great underlying 

Principles of Christianity, which are 

quite fundamental and world-wide in 

their operation. 
Paul was the great apostle to the 

Gentiles. His labors and trials had 

been greatly increased and his work 
greatly hindered by emissaries from the 
_ Church at Jerusalem, who taught that 
unless the converted Gentiles became 
Jews, they could not be saved (Acts, 
15:1); in other words, that the Chris- 

S were only a sect of the Jews. 
They held that a man could not become 
& Christian unless he first became a 

> unless he observed all the forms 
and ceremonies, ate the food and lived 
life of the Jew. A Christian assem- 
bly had been held in Jerusalem about 
Pen years before, and it was then 














decided that the Gentile converts need 
not become Jews, but they were ad- 
vised to refrain from certain things— 
from things strangled, esteemed a del- 
icacy; from blood, which would pre- 
vent any Jew from eating dinner with 
a Gentile; and from heathen worship, 
which naturally led to licentiousness 
(Acts, 15:20, 28-29). The great doc- 
trine of Christian liberty in non-essen- 
tials was thus established, and with it 
the duty of so living that our conduct 
should neither give offense nor be a 
snare or trap to those who do not see 
things as we do. 

During all these years the Jew and 
Gentile churches had been growing 
farther apart; the pride and turbulence 
of the Jewish nation, which led to its 
speedy destruction, was increasing rap- 
idly. The Jewish Christians were be- 
coming more Jewish and more fanat- 
ical, and a faction of the church at Je- 
rusalem was sending emissaries to the 
Gentile churches to make trouble for 
Paul, whom they regarded as traitor to 
his country and an apostate from his 
religion. It was to win these over to the 
truth that Paul had made this journey 
to Jerusalem, at every stage of which 
he was warned of impending calamity. 

The first day he spent with the breth- 
ren, who received him and his com- 
panions gladly (Acts, 21:17). The next 


day there was an assembly of all the | 


churches of Jerusalem, and Paul gavea 
full and detailed account of his last 
fourteen years’ work, and no doubt 
turned over the collection of the Gentile 
churches for the poor Christians at Je- 
rusalem. “And they glorified God.” 
(Acts, 21:20.) They reaffirmed the de- 
cision of fourteen years before (Acts, 
21:25), but said to Paul, in effect: You 
see that many thousands of our church 
members are very strict Jews. They 
have heard bad stories about you, to 
the effect that you are teaching the 
Gentiles that the laws of Moses are no 
longer binding; that you are telling 
them not to circumcise their. children 
or observe Jewish customs. Now, it is 
impossible for you to be hidden in Jeru- 
salem; too many people know you. The 
City is full of Jews from all parts of 
the world. We know you are all right; 
but to quiet this prejudice, we suggest 
that you take these four men, who are 
under a Nazirite vow (that is, a vow 
of special sanctity for a certain period), 
that you go publicly with them to the 
temple tomorrow, and pay their fees 
due to the temple on the fulfillment of 
their vows. This will satisfy every- 
body that you are all right. 

It is significant that this resolution 
came from the elders, and not, as did 
the first, from James. (Acts, 15:13.) 


. There were evidently weak-kneed, pol- 


icy-pushing elders in the church, even 
in those days. Paul meekly did as they 
suggested. He could do So with good 
conscience, for with him forms and cer- 
emonies were matters of indifference. 
He could be a Jew to the Jews, a Gen- 
tile to the Gentiles—all things to all 
men in all matters that did not involve 
a principle. While he was thus in the 
act of worshiping in the temple, paying 
the fees of the four Nazirites, some of 
his enemies—not Christians, but Jews 
—from Asia, saw him, their old enemy, 
where they least expected to find him. 
Here was an opportunity to kill him in 
the name of religion. There was no 
town clerk here, as at Ephesus, to still 
the people; and they forgot that there 
was a Roman governor who might in- 
terfere here as well as there. They at 
once seized them and cried out: “Men 
of Israel, help.” This is the man that 
goes everywhere opposing the Jewish 
people, the Jewish law, and this holy 
temple; more than this, he has defiled 





the temple by bringing within its sacred 
courts a heathen. 

Far less than this was enough to 
raise a mob in Jerusalem in those days. 
To understand the situation, remember 
that the temple proper was on the high- 
est point of the hill; that going up to 
the temple were several wide courts, 
the outer one being the court of the 
Gentiles, beyond which the foreigner 
might not enter. Above that, reached 
by a flight of stairs, was the -court of 
the women and the court of Israel. 
Paul was in one of the inner courts, 
and was at once seized and dragged 
down the steps to the court of the Gen- 
tiles, and the great door between them, 
requiring twenty men to close it, was 
shut. It would have been all right, 
from their point of view, to kill him on 
one side of that door, but all wrong to 
do so on the other side. 

In their wrath against Paul, these 
Jews from Asia forgot for the moment 
that the Roman sentinel in the tower of 
Antonio haa his eye upon them. This 
tower cornered with the temple, and 
from its sentry boxes in the upper sto- 
ries, everything that was going on in 
any of the temple courts could very eas- 
ily be seen. It quartered a thousand sol- 
diers, and was built for the special pur- 
pose of preserving order when riots 
such as this were a common thing. 
When the disturbance occurred, the 
sentry raised the alarm, a squad of sol- 
diers rushed into the outer court, fol- 
lowed by Claudius Lysias, the com- 
mander in charge. He at once arrested 
Paul and chained him for safety be- 
tween two soldiers, supposing he had at 
last caught the noted ringleader of the 
recent insurrection, whose army had 
been defeated, but who had escaped in 
person. He began to inquire on the 
spot, but could get no definite informa- 
tion on account of the turbulence of 
the mob. He ordered Paul to be car- 
ried into the castle, the howling mob 
pressing so closely upon the soldiers 
that they were obliged to carry Paul 
on their shoulders. 


Paul never lost his head; his pres- 
ence of mind never failed him. As they 
were carrying him up the stairs for ex- 
amination by scourging, he politely 
asked Claudius Lysias if he might 
speak with him. Claudius, surprised 
at the pure Greek dialect and the schol- 
arly accent, asked him if he knew 
Greek, which seems a rather silly ques- 
tion under the circumstances. He soon 
ascertained that he was dealing, not 
with a barbarian, but with a citizen of 
the noted city of Tarsus, celebrated for 
its sehools and learning, and, as he 
afterwards discovered, to his further 
surprise, a Roman citizen, and free- 
born at that. 


It surprises us somewhat that Paul 
was allowed to speak, but there was 
something about his personality that 
commanded respect and attention ev- 
erywhere, as more fully appears from 
the effect of his address in Hebrew, 
which followed, on that howling mob, 
breathless in its silence until he spoke 
of his mission to the Gentiles, when 
they would permit him to go no fur- 
ther (Acts, 22:22), and demanded that 
he be killed. When he learned that 
Paul was a Roman citizen, the Roman 
captain unbound him, and next day 
brought him before the chief priest and 
all the council. 

One of the lessons to be derived from 
this passage is the blighting effect of 
religious bigotry on human character. 
These rioters meant well enough. Paul, 
in his address to them (Acts, 22:3), 
credits them with zeal for God similar 
to his own. They had lost their grasp 
on the great principles underlying both 
Judaism and Christianity, and were 
pinning their faith to a place of wor- 
ship, outward rites and ceremonies, 
manners and tustoms, hoary with age 
and sanctified by long usage. Paul 
thought all these were non-essentials, 
to be observed or neglected as seemed 
best. He believed and taught that love 
to God and love to man were the essen- 
tial and everlasting virtues. 

And so they persecuted him and tried 
to kill him, as reformers, whether in 





Treligion or politics, have been perse- 
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The nurse tells you to take Bayer 
Aspirin because she knows it’s safe. 
Doctors have told her so. It has no 
effect on the heart, so take it to-stop a 
headache or check a cold. For* almost 
instant relief of neuralgia, neuritis, 
rheumatism; even lumbago. But be 


sure it’s Bayer—the genuine Aspirin. 
All druggists. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








cuted in every age from that day to 
this by the men who, losing sight of 
principle, contend for mere non-essen- 
tials. This passage also emphasizes the 
wickedness of personal quarrels among 
Christians. What*must Claudius Lysias 
have thought of the worship of the true 
God, if it led to riot and murder in the 
very courts of the temple itself? What 
must the world think today of the acri- 
monious disputes betweene different 
sects’and divisions of the church, all 
over the small things such as modes 
and forms of worship? Or: of the divi- 
sions in churches over a pastor, or an 
organ, or of lawsuits between individ- 
ual Christians over dollars and cents? 





Doubling Up on Cooking 

HERE are ways of taking at least 

a part of the “drudgery” out of 
cooking the one thousand and ninety- 
five meals »which have to be prepared 
each year. Most housewives find real 
pleasure in spreading attractive, ap- 
petizing meals before their families, 
but the regular routine of getting the 
“three squares” every day often gets 
a bit irksome, especially when there 
are so many other things that also 
must be done. 

Baking a batch of cookies or making 
an attractive* salad are some of the 
pleasures of cooking, but peeling pota- 
toes and scraping carrots become 
drudgery to many home cooks. Every 
homemaker has her own special way 
of cutting down on these routine jobs 
and home economists have found that 
the method that saves them the most 
is to plan meals at least a week in ad- 
vance. Then they can do up most of 
these unattractive duties at once, sav- 
ing both time and fuel. 

When planning meals, they use 
some of the same foods, especially 
fruits and vegetables, several times, 
prepared differently for various meals. 
Some foods, such as salad dressing, 
are always cooked in large amounts 
so that the supply will last at least 
a week. 

Many of the foods that can be re- 
heated in the evening or that can be 
cooked most of the afternoon without 
watching are serve often, because 
that plan leaves the afternoon free for 
other things. While in the kitchen 
after breakfast, vegetables are pre- 
pared for dinner, meat is gotten ready, 
if possible, and . dessert is made. 
Then in the evening, only a few min- 
utes are needed for the foods to be 
heated and for setting the table. 
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Elizabeth C. Wherry, writer of this 
article, was one of the women who at- 
tended the school she discusses below. 
Mrs. Wherry is a farm woman who 
lives near Wyoming, in Jones county, 
Towa. With children to look after and 
the usual farm woman’s work to do, 
she has still found time to take part 
in farm organization activities, help 
four local book clubs, contribute occa- 
sional articles to magazines, and un- 
dertake such special work as that the 
accompanying article describes. 





ATE in September, 1928, eighteen 

women from seven different coun- 
ties in Iowa were called down to the 
state college at Ames for an intensive 
course in child care and parent edu- 
cation, made possible by a special ap- 
propriation from the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Fund for child health and 
parent education. The idea of the 
course was to train these women as 
local leaders to carry this new and im- 
portant home project back into the 
home neighborhoods. 

These women called to Ames, all of 
them mothers, brought with them a 
background of previous training in 
child study thru the extension courses 
given by Mrs. Alma H. Jones, special- 
ist in child-care and training. Need- 
less to say, all were intensely inter- 
ested from the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of their own children and the 
children in their home communities. 

Eleven of the group who left their 
respective husbands and children to 
go to college for two weeks were farm 
women. In several cases the respon- 
sib‘lities’ of housekeeping were left 
entirely to husbands and children, and 
some of us discovered an amazing 
amount’ of hitherto unsuspected self- 
relianee at home. 

Scant) time was given to the ex- 
change ef recipes or methods of put- 
ting the family wash to soak. These 
maiters could be intelligently dealt 
with at another time. In attending this 
college class eighteen women obligat- 
ed themselves to go back totheir home 
communities and, thru a series of fol- 
low-up meetings, pass on the school- 
ing they had received at Ames. Ev- 
ery phase of child health was given to 
us by lecturers in the departments of 
home economics, psychology, physical 
education, and in the nursery school. 
More of the nursery school later. 

Daily conferences were held with 
Mrs. Jones. Here a unified system of 
lessons and reports for follow-up meet- 
ings were discussed, reports were 
given, and summaries of the lectures 
made. Since some members of the 
group planned to direct their activities 
thru the Parent-Teacher Associations 
and previously organized women’s 
clubs, the methods of approach were 
necessarily different. _So the confer- 
ences helped a great deal with_ this 
problem. 

Various food and behavior problems 
were studied by the mothers. Cycles 
of growth from pre-natal to adoles- 
cent, standards by which to judge in- 
dividuab growth, contagious diseases, 
serums.and toxins, posture, sun baths, 
vitamins, dietary essentials, develop- 
ment of self-reliance, creative activity, 
play materials, attention and concen- 
tration, control of abnormal fears, and 
food, requirements, were some of the 


subjects that they studied during the - 


two weeks. Each woman was provid- 
ed with a picked set of nine reference 
beoks and other materials by the home 
economics department. 

The growing interest in meeting the 
needs of all children, particularly 
those of the pre-school child, is a sig- 
nificant thing. As rapidly as better 

~knowledge is spread, proper parental 


Mother Goes to College 


attitudes will follow. Given knowl- 
edge and an attitude of open-minded- 
ness, better practices will soon pre- 
vail. One woman who attended the 
school remarked that if it were neces 
sary she would give up all other organ- 
izations before she would miss the op- 
portunity presented thru the child 
study and parent education schools. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the brief college course was the 
nursery school. We know that intel- 
ligent acceptance of scientific meth- 
ods in farming and stock raising have 
long marked Iowa farmers. Now that 
tried and practical principles are 
available to apply to the problem of 
the small children in our homes, there 
is a vast amount of interest being dis- 
played by farm fathers and mothers. 

Now comes along the experiment 
station in child raising—the nursery 
school at Iowa State College—to fur- 
nish help and give information on this 
most important job. 

“What is a nursery school?” people 
ask. “How do they handle it? What 
does it do?” 

The nursery school at Ames is for 
children from two to five years of age. 
The children are from the homes of 
people living in Ames or about the 


means of “big play.” For the’ devel- 
opment of smaller muscles and crea- 
tive imagination there are, in the big 
tent, paints, paper, scissors, paste, 
blocks and other toys that lend them- 
selves to project play. 

Inside the building are many more 
materials for developing activities and 
creative play. There are no mechan- 
ical or elaborate merely-to-look-at toys. 
“What can the child do with it?” 
seems to have been the guide in choos- 
ing the play material. There are story 
books for quiet periods and a variety 
of instruments that are used to mark 
rhythm when the “band” plays with 
the -piano. 

The many low shelves and chests 
are an incentive to putting away toys, 
and certainly it must be satisfying to 
children to eat their lunches at the 
low tables with their pretty blue chairs 
to match. The low toilets and lavato- 
ries, as well as low hooks for towels, 
combs, coats and hats, make it much 
easier for the children to care for 
themselves, thus establishing qualities 
of self-reliance thru having a_ back- 
ground for their activities in propor- 
tion to their physical size. Even the 
stairs with their low risers’ adapt 
the environment to the child. 

















The group of Iowa mothers who 


college. They are brought to school 
at nine in the morning, at which time 
the parents mark upon a chart the 
number of hours slept, and report up- 
on breakfast, bowel movements, and 
any other important matter since the 
child left nursery school the day be- 
fore. A nurse examines each child 
daily—no doubt one reason why nurs- 
ery school children are so healthy. 
There is no formal attempt at les- 
sons, nor even directed play. Stimuli 
for the development of muscles, skill 
and the senses are provided. The chil- 
dren play in the delightful fenced lawn 
or the big open tent in good weather 
or in the large, well-lighted school 
room in unpleasant weather. Out- 
doors there is a jungle gym, veritably 
a jungle of horizontal bars, which is 
seldom unoccupied. Swings, rings and 
swinging horizontal bars provide for 
plenty of activity and development of 
the big muscles, particularly the im- 
portant chest, back and abdominal 
muscles. A carpenter’s bench with 
real vises and tools of suitable size 
provides opportunity to saw, hammer 
and bore holes in scraps of wood. 
Sandpiles, bails, a pet rabbit, a flower 
bed, some short ladders and a half- 
dozen big wooden boxes with infinite 
‘possibilities furnish interest. and 


. 


went to school again at Ames. 


There is a rest period of fifteen 
minutes in mid-morning (after a very 
light lunch of fruit or tomato juice), 
and another just before dinner. After 
dinner the children climb the stairs 
for the afternoon nap, which com- 
pletes the day at the nursery school. 
It might seem difficult to rest or sleep 
in a group of a dozen or more, but how 
valuable it is to learn the art of re- 
laxation at will. How much adult 
nerves would be spared if the habit of 
being in crowds without strain had 
been established during childhood. 

The dinners are prepared in the 
kitchen by students in training under 
the supervision of a skilled dietician. 
The children assist in the serving and 


“Make a justifiable pride in their food 


habits, for rarely does the food prob- 
lem enter into the nursery school. 


The background of satisfaction in. 


good conduct has been built up so 
carefully, the general physical well- 
being of the child is watched so close- 
ly and the well-planned lunches are so 
attractive that even the occasional re- 
bellious child is helped to conquer a 
whimsical appetite without much dif- 
ficulty. 

The teachers interfere very little 
with the children’s activities. Occa- 
sional suggestions, few commands, low 


- 


| 


voices, calm watchfulness and genuine 
interest mark their attitudes. They 
are there not so much to help the chilg 
as to help the child to help himsey 
Of course, child-group standards help 
to build up many characteristics that 
weuld grow more slowly in the home 
situation where the environment is 
more or less adult. The absorbed in- 
terest of the children at play, thejp 
happiness and ability to adjust thejp 
own small difficulties, is not so much 
the result of discipline or control ag 
the result of a fine background of 
happy activity made possible by suit. 
able environment and positive teach. 
ings. By positive teachings is meant 
the principles that lead a teacher or 
mother to point out and stress the 
good, not the bad. The naughty child 
is not so much remarked upon (altho 
he may be quietly isolated from the 
group), as is the conforming child 
commented upon. “Billy stopped when 
the music did,” not “Lucille kept on 
marching when the music stopped.” 

These principles of health and these 
standards of physical, mental and go- 
cial life are, as far as possible, carried 
over into the home situation. This is 
accomplished thru quarterly confer- 
ences of each child’s parents (both 
father and mother) and the entire 
nursery school staff. Here the teach- 
ers, supervisor and consulting psy- 
chologist confer with parents about 
their child and help them to a prac 
tical application of the fundamental 
principles of child training. The par- 
ents are obliged to spend one entire 
day in the nursery school and they as- 
sist in the matter of accurate reports 
of the child at home. The findings 
from these children are valuable not 
only to their parents but when gener- 
alized upon form the basis of study 
for other interested parents. 

Thru the extension courses in child 
care and training that are offered by 
a specialist from the college, and thru 
the local leaderS who have been 
trained thru these courses, many farm 
parents are enabled to intelligently di- 
rect théir thoughts in the wise choice 
of child training principles and their 
application. There is a great cry for 
answers to adolescent problems. If 
good health and behavior habits were 
instilled in a child’s first five or six 
cessity for adolescent control.—Hliza- 
beth C. Wherry. 











Liver is Good for Children 


HE iron and vitamin content of 
liver makes it valuable for chil- 
dren as well as adults, but children 
can not eat liver prepared in many 
of the ways popular among grown- 
ups. The following are some liver rec 
ipes recommended for children: 
Baked Liver—Remove coarser mem- 
branes from liver and pour boiling Wwa- 
ter over it. Put in a roaster in a low 


temperature oven, dot the liver with | 


butter and bake it from thirty to forty 
minutes until the Hver is tender. 

Scalloped Liver—This amount 
serves four. One pound liver, one 
half cup crumbs, two _ tablespoons 
butter, two cups white sauce. Parboil 
the liver and either grind it in the 
food chopper or cut it fairly fine with 
a knife on a board. Line a buttered 
baking dish with cracker crumbs. 
Place alternate layers of liver, white 
sauce and cracker crumbs in the dish. 
Dot the layers and top with butter. 
Bake thirty to forty minutes in a me 
dium hot oven. 





Fruit desserts make the best finish © 


for a rich meal. 
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THOUSANDS of farms, with or without electri- 
Ons the Maytag has changed the long, tedious 

washday to a pleasant hour or two, saving valuable 

time every week that the farm wife can spend in many 


profitable ways. 
Work clothes soiled by machinery grease are washed 


Farm clean in the Maytag without hand-rubbing; yet delicate 

garments are washed hand-carefully. The remarkable 

eo speed and thoroughness are due to the cast-aluminum, 

Washin & heat-retaining tub and Gyrafoam action—features origi- 
nated by The Maytag Company. 

The Maytag tub contains 36 pounds of pure aluminum 
The M ayt ag must make —the most expensive, practical, sturdy washer tub built, 
good every claim before you yet it costs you no more because The Maytag Company 
decidetokeepit. Any Maytag has its own aluminum foundry and enjoys the economies 
dealer will bring one for a free of the world’s largest washer production. 
trial washing in your own The Maytag Company originated the Roller Water 
home without cost or obliga- Remover—a vast improvement over the old-type wringer. 
ti Uiibe ne talechané the Both rolls are oversize, but the upper roll is flexible and the 

on. rite or telep: lower roll is hard. The springy top roll folds itself about 
nearest Maytag dealer today. the lumps and seams in the clothes, squeezes everything 

_ Test the Maytag, compare it, evenly dry and spares the buttons. 
wash with it. Count its many There are a score of other important Maytag advan- 
advantages. See how smoothly tages. Perfection -_ —e pe is assured by ee yp 
. : inspections on each washer during its journey from the 
: tg Se  * oe raw material to finished product. The Maytag is a life- 
P time investment. Why accept anything less than the 
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. closed. washer that enjoys world leadership. 
se 
_ THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
aytag Radio Programs Newt low 
$ ag Pittsburgh, Tues., Wed., ps ae Sere 
i 10:00 P. M. WCCO, Minneap- Founded 1893 
P \ . td ngage M. KEX, 4 
2 rl WHAP Hoe Won” on PM NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
: P. M. WBZA, Boston, Spring- 
2 field, Fri., 7:30 P. M. a The Maytag Company., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
} wit = Toronto, Can., Tues., 7:30 P. M Hot Point Electric pn re Co., Ltd., London, England 
T, = icago, Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., a Maytag Company of Australie—Sidney—Melbourne 
eat. 00 P. M. KNX, Los Angeles, 'Wed., - John Ramtbesnth Gens Ltd., Wellington—Auckland, N.Z. 
00’ P. 4 KFRC, San Francisco, Tues., 

70 P. -KMOX, St. Louis, Tues., 

Thurs., sex. 10:55 A. M. KSL, Salt Lake 

City, Mon.., ee 3 P. M. KLZ, Denver, 

urs. is 9:00 P. 
eng deoig nated are Standard 
e stations named. 
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You'll Never 
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Gasoline 
Multi-Motor 


Powered with 
Gasoline 
or Electricity 


The Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor is 
the only gasoline engine built especially 
for a washer by a washer company, and 
the demand has made The Maytag Com- 
pany the world’s largest manufacturers of 
gasoline engines of this size and type. 


The first Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor 
was built fifteen years ago. It isa modern, 
high-grade engine in every respect. It gives 
the same smooth, steady flow of power as 
an electric motor. A woman can start it 
by a step on the pedal. There are no belts 
to line up—it is in-built and is interchange- 
able with the electric motor by removing 
only four bolts. 


The Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor has 
Bosch high-tension magneto and speed 
governor. High-grade bronze bearings are 
used throughout. The carburetor has but 
one simple adjustment and it is flood-proof. 
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If It Doesn’t 
Sell Itself, 
Don’t Keep It 
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A Christmas Tradition at 
Our House 


Wwe LIKE to establish traditions in 
our home by following certain 
customs every year for holidays, birth- 
days, etc. One Christmas custom is 
the making of the gingerbread ‘boys 
about two weeks before Christmas. 
They are as much a part of our Christ- 
mas as the tree. I make the dough as 
follows: 


1 cup sugar. 

2 cups sorghum. 

1 cup shortening. 

2 teaspoons salt. 

11% cups cold water for-soft cook- 
ies or boiling water for crisp 

cookies. I use the latter. 

4 rounding teaspoons soda. 

2 teaspoons ginger. 

Sufficient flour to roll out. 


Mix sugar, molasses, shortening and 
water. Add four cups of flour mixed 
and sifted with the dry ingredients. 
Add enough more flour to roll out. 
Roll to one-fourth inch in thickness. 
Instead of using a regular cutter, I 
cut out the “boys” with a knife. I 
make them four inches long, with a 
fat, round body, hands in pockets, 
short legs, and a big, broad hat with a 
high crown. The round ends of cloves, 
or raisins are pressed into the dough 
before baking, for eyes, and the clove 
stems for nose and mouth. 

On the day I am going to make 


Making Crocheted Rugs 


UST because a silk stocking is out 
at the heel and toe and has run- 
ners in it besides, is no sign that it is 
fit for nothing better than a dust rag. 


A new and practical use for it, is to cut 
it up and crochet it into a silk rug. 
Really lovely rugs are being made out 
of old silk stockings these days. 

This is the way it is done: Run the 
scissors along close between thickness- 
es where the hem is stitched to the 
leg part, and cut, opening up the hem. 
If the hose have lisle tops, separate 
them from the silk part. Begin at the 
top and cut spirally, around and around 
the full length of the hose down to the 
foot. This makes a very long strip. 
It is surprising the length one stock- 
ing will cut. Small runs do not need 
to be pulled together, but very wide 


runs need to be sewed together after | 


the strips are cut. 

Cut service silk hose in strips three- 
quarters to one inch wide, chiffon 
about one and one-fourth inches wide. 
Lisle hose also work up nicely into 
rugs, and where they are used the 
strips are cut three-quarters of an inch 
wide or a little less. 

White and light gray hose may be 
dyed (before they are cut) and then 
alternated with the various natural 
shades of tans, blacks and grays. Use 
the colors that there are fewest of, in 
the center, because it takes more yard- 
age of a color as the rug grows in size. 





passed along with the family name. 


fore Christmas. 


own Christmas customs? 


third prize $1. 
paid for at $1 each. 
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Christmas Customs at Our House 


H“4v2 you a Christmas custom that you observe in your family that is 
different, something that supplements the Christmas tree, the hang- 
ing of stockings and the more ordinary traditions? 
tom that is peculiar to your nationality, one which you are keeping alive, 
one which was brought over from the old country; or one that belongs to 
a certain neighborhood or church group; or possibly one that has been 


One of our readers, who is the mother of five boys, gave us an idea 
the other day when she wrote that one of the Christmas customs in their 
home was the making of the “gingerbread boys” about two weeks be- 
“They are as much a part of our Christmas as the tree,” 
she writes in her letter appearing on this page. 

Now, it occurred to me that there are probably dozens of beautiful 
homey customs that distinguish Christmas in one home from Christmas 
in other homes, little customs that are very dear to the children, as 
well as the grownups in those homes. 
thought, to have our Homemaking Department readers tell about their 
So, you are invited to do just that. 

For the best letter on the subject, “Christmas Customs at Our 
House,” we are offering a first prize of $5; second prize will be $3; and 
Additional letters which we find room to print will be 
Letters are limited to 600 words in length and must 
be mailed to the Homemaking Department not later than Dec. 5, 1928. 


Perhaps it is a cus- 


Wouldn’t it be interesting, I 


HOMEMAKING EDITOR. 








these cookies, I assemble the materi- 
als in the morning. I start them right 
after dinner so they will be baked and 
ready to “doll up” when the boys come 
home from school. When they come 
bursting in, there are ecstatic squeals 
of “Ch, boy! Mom’s making the gin- 
gerbread boys!” Grimy hands are 
scrubbed with more zeal than is us- 
ually shown and the fun begins. 
Junior and Max decorate the coats 
with yellow, brown, red, pink, and 
white icing. Richard fixes the hats to 
match, while Philip sticks fat raisins, 
red cinnamon candies, or nut meats, 
into the icing for buttons. I attend 
to the trousers and shoes. Confection- 
er’s sugar moistened with hot water 
is used. for icing, colored with egg-yolk 
for yellow, melted chocolate for 
brown, cake coloring for red and pink. 


Baby ribbon bows make pretty ties. 


These little fellows make attractive 
remembrances for the children’s 
friends, and they look so cute on the 
tree. The youngsters take extra pains 
with the “boys” they are going to 
hang for Santa Claus, grandpa and 
grandma: Children enjoy a part in 
Of course, 
while they help with these cookies, 
there’s bound to be a few “broken 
arms, legs and heads, which fractures, 
I am quite sure, are not all accidental. 
The rule is that broken ones won’t do 
to save for Christmas. Father made 
the rule.—Hazel Bowling Teraberry. 


aS aa . 


A rug hook of: bone or wood is used 
for the crocheting. For a square-cor- 
nered rug that when finished measures 
27x48 inches, start out by crocheting a 
chain of sixty stitches. The corners 
are made square by putting two stitch- 
es in one stitch at each corner, going 
around—this is when using the single 
crochet stitch. To make a square cor- 
ner with the double crochet, two stitch- 
es are added in one stitch at each cor- 
ner in one row and four stitches added 
between each of these two stitches in 
each corner of the next row, alternat- 
ing in that way until the rug is fin- 
ished. 

In crocheting an oval rug, it is a 
good idea to lay it on a table or some 
flat surface after rounding a curve to 
be sure that enough stitches have been 
added to keep it from bulging. The 
number of stitches added depends upon 
the weight of the material and the 
tightness or looseness of one’s crochet- 
ing. Some rows will need three stitch- 
es added in different places at the ends, 
while other rows will need perhaps 
four stitches added. 

It makes a better looking rug if each 
row is terminated with a slip stitch 
and the next row started with a chain 
of two stitches, 





The stout woman will find that 


dresses of dull finish crepe are gener- 1 


ally becoming. 
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Uneven Hem is Late Paris Note 


-ECIDEDLY 
French is this at- 
tractive ensemble fea- 
turing the uneven hem- 
line and slight flare, 
for Paris now centers 
on these particular de- 
sign features. It is a 
model that is decidedly 
flattering to the figure, 
fitting, as it does, very 
snugly thru the hips 
with a shaped yoke* 
across the front. It is 
a style that is adapta- 
ble to either the tall or 
the short figure. 
The frock as _ pic- 


4 


tured, shows a combina- 
tion of sheer printed 
chiffon velvet and plain 
chiffon velvet. The 


surplice closing bodice © 


terminates at the left 
hip with a soft bow of 
self-fabric. Velvet, by 
the way, is the most 
fashionable fabric for 
fall and winter wear 
this season. 

Style 2577 is also at- 
tractive in lustrous 
crepe satin with the re- 
ver collar, edge of 
flared cuffs, and a2- 
DPlied trimming bands 
of skirt, made of the 


dull surface. This type 
of dress will prove to 
be a very smart and 
wearable dress for gen- 
eral wear, to meet ev- 
ery-day requirements. 

Crepe Elizabeth, 
crepe Roma, silk crepe, 
georgette crepe, canton 
faille crepe, are also 
appropriate. On ac- 
count of the circular 
skirt and soft fullness, 
the woolen fabrics are 
not so usable. 

The small _ illustra- 
tions show how simple 
a matter it is to make 
this dress. The waist 
crosses in surplice 
style, has set-in dart- 
fitted sleeves, finished 
with flaring cuffs. The 
three-piece circular 
skirt is attached to the 
yoke in front, seamed 
at sides and stitched to 





the bodice. The shawl 
collar is sewed to the 
neckline and down each 
side of the front of the 
bodice, the vestee tack- 
ed in place, and the 
dress is ready to wear. 

Style 2577 is designed 
in sizes 16, 18 years; 
and 36, 38, 40 and 42 


inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 4 yards 
of 40-inch material with 
1 yard of 40-inch con 
trasting material. 





FASHION POINTERS 


Every season has its 
colors. Fall and winter 
colors this year are 
more subdued than in 
the past. There are 
many 
multi-colored effects. 
Brown, one of the most 
satisfactory colors 
around which to build 
a wardrobe, is even 








more popular than ever 


’ this fall, and is consid- 


ered exceedingly smart 
in the evening as well 
as in daytime hours. 
Red is assuming deep 
shades and ash, cinder, 
dove and pearl gray are 
variations of the new 
beige-gray tones pre 


sented in the season's — 


newest fabrics. These 
shades need a dash of 
color, which may 


most successfully intro — 
duced in such accesso ” 


ries as a scarf, a color- 


ful hat or novelty cos: — 


tume jewelry. 











Price 10 cents in stamps or coin (coin 
a maya Fashion Designers of New York City and are guaranteed 
ctly. 


referred). 


made - 
Our patterns are to fit 
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teen brought about by continuous se- 


} 
| @ developed characteristic that has 
“fhe foundation of any future dairy | 
jerd. High milk production, like oth- | 


atendency to return to the average 


‘tied in choosing the sires and sows | 


eompared to their mothers. 


- it will be to find a sire that will con- 
‘time to show an improvement. 
this reason it is relatively more impor- 
tant for a purebred breeder to use only 
ried sires, than it is for the man who 
‘fas only ordinary cows in his herd. 
The use of practically any well bred 


‘breeding but which are untried, may 


| necessary to improve a herd that is al- 
' ready highly developed. 


‘Yined with official records. make it 


| tions than practically any other live- 
glock breeder. 
ords for a guide, too many good pro- 


'their value is known. On the other 
_ hand, too many young bulls are chosen 


| handle, rather than on account of the 
tecords of their ancestors, or on ac- 


| case of tried sires. 


Made in feeding dairy cows. 
| tofail to give enough feed of any char- 
_ ater, and the other is to fail to supply 
ough protein so that the cows can 
Manufacture milk efficiently. “Either 
omg Means higher costs of produc- 


| tion in maintaining her body. 
| ther one-half will be used in produc 
| itg milk. If she only gets three-quar- 
coed of 4 ration, she will eventually re- 







“Will be maintained. 
* iraw 





While, but this can not continue for any 
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THE DAIRY 


ally a limiting factor of home-grown 
rations in this section of the country. 
When plenty of alfalfa hay is raised 
on the farm, a large portion of this 
shortage is overcome. Other legume 
hays and cracked soybeans are other 
home-grown sources of protein. How- 
ever, most dairymen, especially those 
who own heavy producing cows, will 
find the addition of other high pro- 
tein concentrates profitable. Cotton- 
| seed meal and oil meal usually form 
the base of such feeds whether they 
are bought in this form or in ready 
mixed dairy feeds. 


Breeding for Increased 
Production 


High milk production is an acquired 


This makes it essential that 
pulls and cows be selected for 


@ developed characteristics, will have 


mless continued selection is pe 





which are used in continuing the herd. 

The measure of value in selecting a 
herd sire is his capacity to improve 
the production of his offspring as 
The high- 
erthat a herd is developed, the harder 





Calf Meal for Calves 


An Iowa subscriber writes: | 

“What would you feed calves about | 
one week old if you did not have | 
enough skim-milk? We have a bunch | 
of calves but do not have enough milk. 
Could we feed them a meal or some 
substitute?” 

Calves which are only one week old 
need some whole milk if they are to 
get the best start. However, some 
people follow the practice of buying 
calves from dairymen and raising 
them on substitute rations. 

The United States bureau of dairy- 
ing recommends the following form- 
ula which has been used with consid- 
erable success by many dairymen: 
Fifty pounds corn meal, finely ground; 
50 pounds linseed meal; 15 pounds 
oats, finely ground and rolled; 10 
pounds of dried blood flour; 10 pounds 
skim-milk powder; one-half pound salt. 

The above combination of feeds are 
carefully mixed together. One-half 
pound of the mixture stirred into four 
and one-half pints of boiling water and 
fed when sufficiently cool makes a 
feed for a calf which is one month old. 
Two feeds are necessary daily. The 
amount may be doubled by the time 
| calves are two months old. Calves 

may gradually be shifted to a ration 

that is less complicated at that time. 


¢ - 


For 


dairy bull will increase the production 
ordinary cows, while bulls of choice 


fail to have the prepotency that is 


Cow test association records com- 


possible for the dairy producer to have 
abetter guide in his breeding opera- 





Even with these rec- 


ducing bulls are sent to market before 


tohead well developed herds for the 
simple reason that they are easy to 


count of their own record as in the 








Feeding Dairy Cows 


There are two common mistakes 
One is 





Are Iowans Loyal to Butter? 


A recent survey completed by in- 
spectors of the Iowa department of ag- 
riculture in Jones county, Iowa, for 
the week ending September 22, showed 
that the stores in that county sold 
3,318 pounds of butter and 1,752 
pounds of oleomargarine during the 
week. 

At first glance, it appeared that the 
people in this typical Iowa county 
were not very loyal to their dairy 
cows. However, when the matter was 
further investigated, it was found 
that the creameries in that county re- 
ported an average sale of 6,013 pounds 
of butter weekly, mostly to their pa- 
trons. This would make the total sale 
of butter 9,331 pounds, as compared 
to 1,752 pounds of oleomargarine. 

The last census showed that there 
were 17,818 people living in Jones 
county. If this number is still correct 
it means that the average yearly con- 
sumption of butter would be about 26.9 
pounds per capita, as compared to 4.8 
pounds of oleomargarine. 

While the dairy cow gets the pre- 
ponderance of business in Jones coun- 
ty, there is still room for further im- 
provement. 


Ahigh producing dairy cow will uti- 
approximately one-half of her ra- 
The 


-her milk flow so that her body 
Good cows will 
flesh from their bodies for a 


Steat length of time. 

addition to giving the cows 
ough feed, care must be used to see 
it can be handled and digested by 
8. Ifa heavy producing cow is 
red to secure all of the nutrients 
‘Toughness, she will be unable to 
enough feed and will often fail 
Oduce to her full capacity. In 
Words, with heavy producing 
t is not only necessary to give 
dance of feed, but some of it 
of a concentrated character, 
May be more easily digested. 
of sufficient protein is usu- 











: Feeding for frame 


saves feed and time 


HE business of finishing-off hogs for market boils 
these essentials: 

Healthy stock, kept thrifty. Feeding for big bones, since heavy 
frames carry most meat. And then supplying grain and forage the hogs 
can turn into meat in the quickest time at the least cost. All these 
depend on one item in the ration most often ignored. 

Hogs average from 12 to 21 lbs. of lime and phosphorus per 1000 
‘Ibs. live weight. Most farm feeds lack these two minerals. Without 
them thrifty growth is impossible, hogs cannot build big bones, 
progress is slow and feeding costs go up. 

FOS-FOR-US supplies the lime (cal- 
cium) and phosphorus every hog.craves 
and needs. Supplies them as natural, 
digestible mineral food in just the pro- 
portions acceptable by the animal’s body. 

FOS-FOR-US keeps healthy stock 
thrifty. Builds big, strong bones. Frees 
the hogs’ digestion from extracting bone- agi yer oma 
making material from other feed. Turns Alex]. Anderson, Newell, lowa 
grain and forage into meat in record time. “ 


down to 


q 
2 
i Fos-FOR-US 

for ALL farm animals 


I have fed FOS-FOR-US Min- 
eral Mixture to my horses, cat- 
tle and hogs, and it would be 
difficult to conceive of a better 
product than this good, simple 
mixture. You can count on me 
beinga boosterforFOS-FOR-US 
Mineral Mixture 





> 
FOs-FOR-US is sold economically po on 
through established feed and grain deal- MILK FLOW 
ers. Because of carload freight rates and I fed my milk cows FOS-FOR- 
the FOS-FOR-US plan of distribution, US Mineral Mixture and within 


a few days we noticed an in- 
crease in milk. I am well satis- 
fied with FOS-FOR-US and 
shall continué to use it in pref- 
erence to mi that cost 
more money. 


H A. H. Boot, Pella, Iowa 


FOS-FOR-US reduces your mineral feed- 
ing cost 25 to 50%. 

Prove the case in your own feed lot, 
with this 10-Ib. bag, free, .That is enough 
for mixing with 200 lbs. of grain. Send 
the coupon today. 


FOS-FOR-US 




















NTERNATIONAL | nena Al Ca 
MANUFACTURERS - 44, oe n St. 
If you have a dealer near me, send me 
GRICULTURAL «| pei Smurce 
| Name 
ORPORATION : 775°: 
FERTIIZERS | 
431 Main Street t P-o 
Dept. 44 1 My dealer is. 











WH: tisk valuable calves 
when there is sure and 
safe protection from Black- 
leg in one quick shot of 
Franklin Blackleg Vaccine. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








A, Pa TANK HEATER 
~ ; BURNS OIL 
Oo ian Sears 

y 4 gene. ‘Oo sparks, ae 

fealso ‘= 


‘St. ,Weshington, ta. 

































Wi Barns ‘Tubercular. this 
tank inepen barnyard eanipped with = elf — 


COW BOY TANK HEATER ivc-rweex” 
een coma ent 0f hese, to in Droste Ate and Wace Water; 


than from a 
cobs er wood. all others. 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft: ashes removed with 
no check to fire; grates; fire 24 hours. ABSG- 
LUTELY SAFE. Wives tener bie 3 rai 
Write today for illustrated cireular and dealer's name. 

MFG. COMPANY, 531 Brunner 


STOCK KEEP COWS HEALTHY 
— ‘ Minois State Experiments show that 85% of Cows kept in Close 
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 There’s no substitute 
for egg profit or 


oyster shell 


“Oyster Shell is just as much a part of the ration 
as grain, mash or other ingredients’ — 
Professor J, G, Halpin 


1 is a proven fact that egg shell is made of 
Calcium Carbonate. It is also a fact that 
Oyster Shell contains more of this vital element 


and uniformly so than any other mineral. 


Claims of “just as good” substitutes are there- 
fore erroneous. Many trustworthy tests as well 
as thousands of poultrymen have proven this. 


Get Wisconsin Experiment Bulletin 141. In 
test No. 6 it is shown that when fed Oyster Shell, 
the hens laid 1,364 eggs; the best substitute 
showed a lay of only 833 eggs. 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL- FLAKE 
always contains more than 99% pure Calcium 
Carbonate, free from all foreign and putrid 
matter, dirt, waste and magnesium. Special 
processes make PILOT BRAND safe, pure and 


odorless—therefore the least expensive Oyster . 


Shell sold. 


Read below what L. E. Heifner, Manager of 
the Iowa Laying Station, has said about feeding 
PILOT BRAND to his flocks: 


“PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL-FLAKE 
played an important part in the record made 
by the 10 high pens of 5 birds each of 222 2/5 
eggs each for the year, a total of 11,120 eggs. 
I consider PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL- 
FLAKE is as important in the layer’s ration as 
feed and water, and it is before the birds at 
all times.” 


_ PILOT BRAND costs a bit over 3c per hen 
per year. The enormous production of PILOT 
BRAND makes this low cost possible. Poultry- 
men everywhere are getting from 40 to 50 extra 
eggs per hen per year by its use. And at about 
3c per hen—the price of one egg pays for PILOT 
BRAND for each hen for a year; the rest is profit, 


Be sure to ask for PILOT BRAND. 


Triple-screened for adults and chicks 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Shell Building, St. Louis 


FOR POULTRY 





THE POULTRY 


A Dinner That Led Us to a 
Poultry Farm 


Since moving out to Tucson, I am 
wishing I knew more about our local 
and state resources for community 
halls that belong to neither church 
nor state, but are owned and managed 
by the people. If we have them, 
where are they, what did they cost to 
erect and what is the cost for over- 
head? How are they managed and 
financed? Do they have a moving pic- 
ture equipment? If so, do they put on 
a program regularly? Are the films 
which the agricultural colleges send 
out for transportation charges only, 
used, or are films rented from an 
agency after supervision by a commit- 
tee? Personally, I’d like to know. 

Here, there are all sorts of amuse- 
ment places in the surrounding coun- 
try where people can have the fun of 
driving since the desert soil, the sun- 
shine and the absence of rain makes 
the question of roads unimportant. 
There are ranches where chicken din- 
ners are served, halls for hire, and sta- 
bles of riding horses where for $20 to 
$30 a month one can buy temporary 
ownership of a mount, or rent a horse 
by the hour. There are swimming 
pools where a charge is made for the 
pool, but picnic tables, seats and 
stoves are furnished without charge 
for picnics. We were invited to Wet- 
more’s swimming park (yes, Wetmore 
is the real name of the owner) re- 
cently to a cattlemen-farmers dinner. 
This organization of farmers, cattle- 
men and poultrymen have a monthly 
luncheon or dinner, when they get to- 
gether with the professors of the agri- 
cultural college and talk over their 
problems and progress. This dinner 
was held in what looked like a state 
fair cattle pavilion. The floor of the 
inner ring was polished for dancing; 
there were seats and tables around 
the railings which enclosed it, but the 
dinner guests were served at two long 
tables arranged like a T from a steam 
table in the corner. After-the dinner, 
the guests adjourned to the seats 
around the enclosure, and were treat- 
ed to a program of children’s dances, 
an imitation of Harry Lauder, and one 
speech. One of the officials was con- 
cerned for fear we would think the 
program too jazzy for cattlemen and 
farmers. I think she was reassured 
when I told her I had attended the na- 
tional meeting of the Farm Bureau in 
Chicago occasionally, and that some 
of the entertainment features there 
put on for farmers were far from 
classical. 

Candidates of both parties for local 
offices were present at this dinner 
thru notification that it was to be, but 
they were not invited to speechify. The 
chairman—a lady—introduced them to 
the guests, giving their name, politics 
and the office for which they were a 
candidate. “The object is to let the 
farmers meet candidates socially and 
ask any questions informally,” the 
chairman explained. 

The buzz of conversation was alto- 
gether agricultural in tone. A man 
who is entering his White Leghorns in 
the next state laying contest was seek- 
ing from the poultry professors “the 








ration which is mixed to make ap 
equal number of whites and yolks” 7 
Fortunately, I had this ration put oyt | 
by the Missouri Agricultural College, 


“BEESSEEEEBSERLERSR BERETS 


and this week I took it out to his poy. | 
try farm. 

To an Iowa farmer this plant looks 
like a skeleton plant—as the skeleton ¥ 
leaf geranium resembles the rose leat j™ ‘@ 
The buildings consist of a roof, drop- fice 
pings boards, roosts, trap nests, hop- rest 
pers for mash, grit, charcoal and oyg. the 
ter shell and water troughs fitted with | 7 
automatic float. per 

The roosts (tn the center of the give 
house) to accommodate 160 hens are j tha 
built to hold sixteen hens the long - 
way, allowing about eight inches per — lars 
bird of roost space and ten the nar. ofte 
row. They are made on a frame ; strt 
which rests about eight inches above i 
the droppings board platform of the tor 
same dimensions. At each corner of ben 
the roosts platform is a wire which dep 
hooks into a hook above when raised loft 


for cleaning the boards. The drop @ ada 
pings boards can be removed for 


cleaning since they are bolted o lati 
posts. The posts are set in concrete, mo 

A double tier of trap nests is on act 
the north side of the house with a : the 
four-inch plank in front for the hens \ 
to light on. The hens fly to the roosts Js 
and across to the nests. With a ce ; We 
ment floor or a clay floor as hard as is 
we have in Iowa there would surely be 4 
some cases of bumble foot from fly- ‘ie 
ing down from a height of four feet, I 
but the arrangement seemed to be sat: i 
isfactory here. | 

“I am going to make a drop at the ot 
back to give shade and to afford pro” e 
tection to the traps from wind,” the ' 
owner said. “Some of the traps drop @ oo 
so easy that in a wind they close thi 


against the hens. I plan to solder on ; the 
a little weight which will be mor @ © 
wind proof.” He was enthusiastic 
about a lawn rake he uses for scraping — 
the droppings boards. This rake has 
forty-five spaces over a width of twet 
ty inches. The teeth are looped as in 
any garden rake and it certainly does 9 
do the work quickly. 
This type of house might be fine for ly 
the middle-west in summer, open as it fer 
is on all sides save the north, which me 
is closed by the trap nests, but even po 
then we would need canvas to protect sh 
against sudden storms. It is shed an 
roof type with a canopy or wooden me 
awning across the front; is only 14x20 in; 
feet and cost $113. This breeder (Obit 
feeds an all mash ration and has since © 
last November. He uses his own form @ di 
ula which he said contained twenty 
five pounds of linseed meal to a ton of tf he 
feed and plenty of meat scraps and | De 
dried buttermilk. “Out in California,” © 
he said, “where they use cottonseed ” Sc 
meal, I understand they are having €o 
lots of blindness and blood spot sé of 
You can’t tell from the looks that the ee 
birds are blind, but watch them an¢™ vs 
they will fly up against the fence ay ne 
bump into the side of the house. a 
“How about green feed?” I asked. < 
“I use 10 per cent alfalfa leaf and” m8 
blossom meal,” he answered, ; 
sometimes some sudan grass. cae 
have a patch of sudan which we va 
with a lawn mower and use as far as? 
goes. Some folks use alfalfa hay, 




















‘the use of putting stems that 
can’t digest thru the chickens? 
of my hens laid a string of sixty- 
before she broke; then she 
a couple of days and started 
: ." He had two hens which had 
pot proken after a string of forty-five 
eggs each. 
| from 274 cockerels hatched from 
es from one of the best laying 
in the southwest, he has re- 
eleven from which to make his 

of six breeders. 
A small item which counts big in 
E ort is the substantial wooden 
; holds on this breeder’s hoppers. These 
about six inches long with a 
smoothly planed opening large enough 
| tor the palm. Only one thing is more 
annoying than inefficient holds and 
handles on mash hoppers, and that is 
narrow, steep, cellar stairs. In details 
which add to the comfort of the poul- 
tryman as he works, there are no state 
| ines, n0 sectional differences. In 











@ an jowa as in Arizona, it pays to make 
olks.” ME things handy.—H. W. A. 
it out | 
llege, “ 
sak Warm Houses Essential for 
Winter 
looks i than ven- 
leton Warmth is more necessary 
1 tilation, if either one must be sacri- | 
ae ficed, according to the experimental 
pi of  yesults that have been developed at | 
m3 the Iowa station. During the past 
bike year, they have been running an ex- 
wi | periment with hens that have been 
- the given different amounts of air. Those 
. ® that were closely confined showed 
lo ' much better results than expected, 
bes. largely proving that fresh air has 
nan often been over-emphasized in the con- 
rans struction of poultry houses. 
bove In discussing the practical applica- 
- the tion of this experiment, H. A. Bitten- 
r of bender, formerly head of the poultry 
hich | department, recommended the straw 
ised loft type of house as one particularly 
iro adapted for most farm conditions. The 
for » straw loft not only furnishes the venti- 
= ' Jation needed but helps to absorb 
retir moisture and keep the house dry, and 
\e acts as an insulator against cold in 
th a - the winter and heat in the summer. 
hens Warm construction of the side walls 
osts jis also necessary, according to the 
ee ideas of Mr. Bittenbender. More heat 
i as is radiated from the roof, thus making 
y be it essential that the roof be insulated 
fly. first. Leaky windows that encourage 
feet, drafts should also be avoided. ; 
pes ' In managing poultry houses in win- 
ter, most poultry authorities advise 
the opening them up so that the sun may 
pro: shine in during the day. The houses 
the should be closed early in the after- 
irop hoon, in order to retain the heat that 
lose has been stored up during the day. In 
7 this manner the houses are kept dry, 
ore. We the hens get the benefit of sunshine, 
stie and the houses keep a more uniform | 
ning temperature. 
has 
vel Poultry Buyers Learn About 
abe | Diseases 
4d A good many meetings have recent- | 
for @ ‘ly been held by poultry buyers in dif- 
s it ' ferent parts of the state. At these 
ich ' Meetings the buyers and killers of 
ven ' Poultry discuss the regulations about 
rect shipping poultry to eastern markets | 
hed @ and the buying of poultry. One of the 
den | Most instructive portions of the meet- 
x20 @ mgs has been the examination of cull 
der @ birds and the holding of post-mortems 
nce aes discover the reasons for their con- 
rm: ion. 
ty; @ At meetings of this kind, recently 
of @ held in northwestern Iowa, a large 
and 4 ‘Percentage of the cull poultry was due 
ia,” 3 4% infection of avian tuberculosis. 
eed §—§ Some poultry shows worms, others 





olds and roup, while a large variety 
- of other causes might also be enu- 
‘Mérated. The birds show the need 







to eliminate these - troubles 

from the flocks, 
Tr present conditions poultry 
buyers are refusing to accept poultry 
Which are not fit for food. In the past 
att € number of birds of doubtful 
me have been accepted. The ship- 














| erels. 





| tion. 


‘for attention on the part of the pro- | 





ment of these poor birds to eastern 
markets has caused cities to pass or- 
dinances forbidding further shipments. 
It has also caused an increase of fed- 
eral inspection. The condemnation of 
shipments which contained birds that 
were unfit for food, has led poultry 
buyers to enforce closer inspection at 
buying points. 

As a result of these developments, 
poultry which is bought is carefully 
examined. This means that farmers, 
who produce market fowls that will 





pass inspection, will receive a better | 


price for their product. 
hand, it means that farmers who have 
been selling poultry of doubtful merit 
will be unable to sell this product in 
the future. Careful sanitation and 
production methods must be installed, 
not only to meet this situation but ‘to 
make the flock more profitable from 
an egg-producing standpoint. 





Selection and Segregation 
of Poultry 


The pullets on egg farms have long | 


since been segregated from the cock- 
At four and a half to five 
months the remaining pullets should 


| be segregated according to maturity. | 


The advantage of punch marking for 
age, or in some way marking the time 
of hatching of chicks to show age, is 


| felt at this time, since rate of maturity 


is a good gauge of potential egg lay- 
ing ability. In commercial flocks of 
White Leghorns it has been found 
that in a normally maturing single 
comb flock the earlier maturing pul- 


lets will lay a larger number of eggs 
| just mail the coupon or Ben us 2 


during the first year of production; 
the medium maturing pullets will lay 
a larger egg, and the later maturing 
lay both a smaller egg and fewer of 
them. It makes all the difference in 
profits from a pullet not to mistake an 
early hatched, slow maturing pullet 
for a late hatched, quick maturing 
bird. 

A high quality mash in suitable feed- 
ers that keep the mash clean and pro- 
vide room for pullets without crowd- 
ing helps bring the pullets into a good 
lay. The advantage of the all-mash 
ration is that so far as the proportions 


On the other | 








are considered, the ration is a definite | 


one with no chance of getting out of 
balance thru the whims of the pullets 
who, like us, have their choices if 
given opportunity. The all-mash ra- 
tion is a long ways from the old-time 
conviction that hens must be induced 
to exercise thru the feeding of scratch 
grain if they were to keep in health, 
but the agricultural stations, led by 
the Ohio station, have convinced poul- 
try breeders that the all-mash ration is 
practical, labor saving and profitable. 
—H. W. A. 


Buy Tested Cod Liver Oil 


The use of cod liver oil in feeding 





1 laying hens during fall and winter 


months and in raising young chicks 
during the early spring is one of the 
recent developments in poultry produc- 
Practically everyone who has 
used a good quality product has found 
that it has been helpful in keeping 
up the vitality of the flock, preventing 
leg weakness in chicks and securing a 
better texture of shell with eggs. 

* The reason for the value of this 
product is. largely due to the vitamin 
D which is contains. Vitamin D is the 
substitute for sunshine. 
to properly absorb the minerals which 
they consume. Without vitamin D or 
sunshine, fowls will fail properly to 
absorb minerals, even tho they may 
be abundantly supplied. 

The popularity of cod liver oil has 
encouraged the use of many substi- 
tutes. The fishy odor which is char- 
acteristic of many of these products 
is not a guarantee that they are of 
any particular value from the stand- 
point of being a substitute for sun- 
shine. There is even a good deal of 
difference in the efficiency of cod liver 
oil, so it is well to buy a product that 
is either tested for. vitamin content 
or guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


It helps fowls | 



























Showing 
Fe Clay Roof 
Z Windows 
Pr itrons" ee sunny, arog laying con- and 
ition w et many extra st ¢s 
baskets full of hi Pi wintve its Ventilation 






Ventilate your poultry house to get these extra 

dozens from each hen, during the next 6 months. A single dozen 
of eggs this winter brings more cash profits than two or three 
dozen next summer. 

Only 2 eggs per hen each season pays for a complete CLay 
VENTILATING SYSTEM within five years time—besi paying 
you 6% interest on your investment. Thus the many extra 
dozens each hen Iss brings added profits which otherwise 
would be Jost. 

It’s the two, three or four dozen ee 's each hen will Fes 
that puts money into your pocket. y you realize how 
quickly a CLay VENTILATING SYSTEM —_ ‘as itself by providing 
spring-time laying conditions in midwinter. Poultry —p= 
agree that correct ventilation—without drafts is the real prob- 

lem of winter oé¢ P production. nn CLay ‘Sys- 
TEM is solving th of 
poultry raisers. 
























1—Damper closes as wind pressure 
increases maintaining a uni- 
form inflow of fresh air regard- 
A. of wind velocity. 
automatically and in- 
a closes to prevent back- 
draft. 
3—Hand Damper control may be 
used to shut off Ly es, —~ 
em birds are_housed, 


ickly ond easily reen- 
ted for proper volume of 























fresh air. 






















TRADE MARK 


Self Regulating Ventilation—An Exclusive 
Clay Feature 


Ctay VENTILATING SysTEMs supply wifes draft the abun- 
dance of fresh air needed for the growth—health and comfort of 

farm animals. Tuberculosis is today 
Ve Free 


~< sweeping through the dairy herds of 
TS /, 









the country. Can you afford to risk 
— your entire herd condemned P 
ete facts on request. 


VALUABLE FARM BOOK FREE 


line for this interesting n 

Farm Book. It is chock full 0 of pe ad 
able information on your every-day 
problems of the remodeling and con- 
struction of farm buildings. 





Manufacturers of—Ventilation for poultry 
houses—Complete 


a Ven la iletiation 
Dtilation 


—_ for aaa barns, poultry and hog houses— 

walk ‘gates, ornamental fence, 

chain ifok oy Be 
CLAY 


e Pees : a RTS area 
(Formerly Iowa Gate Co.) tees ee 
Main Street, Cedar Falls, lowa. 





eee 
ee 
See 
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| >) =a ORE ©) CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK 


gq te tele PAIL tor G6O*% in ST AMPS 
ee (E<— Apound of De Seto Condensed Butter 
mixed with water makes 4gals. 








—=— YOUR | 

FEED AT LOWEST COST 

INE-SHAPE S—Easiest Running 

EXTRA SOLIDLY B BUILT — Longest Life 
BOWSHER **Combination’’ or Verti 
le of a Wide Range of Work--from 
Cracking ~ te or Chickens to on for Hogs. 
stat Sat Head Hae Si Scat Grae es 
Healthy Stock, Larger Profits. Write for Circulars. 
The N.G. BOWSHER Co.,South Bend, Ind. 


For Bi; 
































$5.00 bri roll 45 ft. long and 36in. 
wide. yy scratch shed 9x15 feet) 
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R. H. Young owns a@ ranch in 
one of the irrigated sections of 
Idaho. In 1928, he planted 27 acres 
of sweet Spanish onions. It took 
52 cars to move his crop of more 

000 sacks. He received 


OR MORE THAN 
AN ACRE. Good farm lands 
similar to Mr. Young’s can 
emia ony in the same locality 
rom $125 to $175 per acre. 





CHERRIES 


R. L. Banta owns a cherry or- 
chard im the northern part of 
Idaho. This year he took enough 
cherries from his five-acre or- 
chard to NET him $1,000 an acre 
after paying the picking, pack- 
ing and warehousing charges. 
Land adapted to the growing of 
fruit can bought in the vicin- 
ity of Mr. Banta’s orchard for 
around $250 an acre. 


BEANS 


J. S. Welch planted 35 acres 
of his Idaho irrigated ranch to 
Idaho Great Northern white beans 
in 1928. At harvest time, he 
threshed 30 bushels to the acre, 
a eop of 1,050 bushels. He sold 
the 4 ‘or $3.90 bushel, 
MAKIN: HIS RETURN $117 
PER ACRE. Similar land can 
be bought in this section of the 
state from $150 to $200 per acre. 


WHEAT 


Gail Samuels owns a large 
ranch in an irrigated section of 
Idaho. Im 1928, he had 71 acres 
planted to wheat. He harvested 
4,260 bushels, an average of 60 
bushels to the acre. Mr. Samuels 
refused $1 per bushel, or $4,260, 
for his wheat crop. Similar land 
to that on which this wheat 
was raised can be purchased 
from $175 to $200 per acre in this 
vicinity. 


A Booklet (FW-12) has been 
prepared, covering the agricul- 
tural resources of the entire state. 
If interested, clip this advertise- 
ment and mail with your name 
and address to, 


GOVERNOR H. C: BALDRIDGE, 


Chairman, State Board of 
Publicity, Boise, Idaho, 
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| and so on. 
' anti-freeze solution has become of in- 











In Your Old 
Separator 
90 d and save 
TS$SO0 Cash 
9 difference. 
seer: Wrice today 
for our 
attractive 


Trade Offer 














Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 

F should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or$2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instryctions. 
Ilorse book 3-B free. 

A satisfied user says: “I had a coh that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 
using Absorbine he completely recovered and 








is now pacing as good as ever.” 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


|W. F. YOUNG. inc. 289 Lym pringtield, Mass.) 


























ENGINEERING 


Anti-Freeze Solutions 


At‘this time of year, many farmers 
are much in doubt as to the best ma- 
terial to use for anti-freeze solution 
in their automobile and tractor radia- 
tors. Formerly both these machines 
were laid up as soon as cold weather 
arrived; but with exhaust heaters and 
enclosed bodies and with paved and 
graveled roads kept open, farmers’ 
cars are kept in use practically all 
winter; while tractors are being used 
more and more in cold weather for 
picking corn, operating shellers and 
shredders, grinding grain, recutting 
and grinding corn, stover and other 
roughage, baling hay, sawing wood, 
Hence the question of an 


terest to tractor owners also. 

Some of the possible anti-freeze so- 
lutions are: 

Alcohol and water—Most commonly 
used for intermittently used autos and 
trucks. Alcohol eight pints and water 
twelve pints make 40 per cent solu- 
tion freezing 20 below zero, and alco- 
hol eight pints and water eight pints 
make 50 per cent solution freezing 32 
below zero. No bad effects on met- 
als, hose or radiator. Alcohol evap- 


orates before water, and must be test- | 


ed frequently and more alcohol added. 
Quite expensive for tractor use and 
for autos and trucks under heavy serv- 
ice. Very efficient as a cooling me- 
dium and no danger overheating en- 
gine because of cooling solution. 

Kerosene and light oil—Undiluted 
kerosene used to considerable extent 
as anti-freeze for autos and trucks in 
light service, Some smell and per- 
haps a little danger from fire, but nei- 
ther serious. No effect on metals, but 
a little hard on rubber connections. 
Rather poor conductor of heat and 
might be some danger of engine over- 
heating under heavy service. Used 
crank case oil also sometimes used as 
anti-freeze, very similar to kerosene 
for this purpose. Neither kerosene 
nor oil makes a safe mixture with 
water. 

Glycerine or glycol—Much used of 
late yearg for an anti-freeze for autos 
and trucks. Stands a very low tem- 


perature and makes safe mixture with | 
Boils at higher temperature | 


water. 
than water, hence only water needs to 
be added. Has no bad effect on any 
metals, and the purer grades little ef- 
fect on rubber hose connections. Does 
not ruin caf finish like alcohol when 
spilled on finish. Has some tendency 
to form clots if much rust or other 
sediment is in the cooling system. In 
many ways is the most satisfactory 
anti-freeze for autos and trucks. Some- 
what expensive in first cost, but by 
filtering can be used over and over. 
Calcium chloride formerly was 
much used, but tends to corrode alum- 
inum and other metals. Hard, cake- 
like deposits often form, which may 
clog small passages. Works well in 
open hopper cooling systems. 
Honey—Used by many readers with 
satisfactory results, others have been 
disappointed. Mixture half honey and 
half water brought to a boil for sev- 
eral minutes, and skimmed before. be- 
ing put into cooling system. © This 











stands 20 below zero before freezing, 
then makes slushy ice which does no 
damage. Only water needs to be add- 
ed to make up for evaporation. In 
starting on cold morning, radiator 
should be’ covered with blanket, en- 
gine run a few minutes, then stopped 
and the solution allowed time to warm 
up and circulate. Water should be 
added frequently, for if allowed to 
run low and the engine gets too hot, 
a bad sticky mess will be formed in 
radiator. 

Various commercial anti-freezes are 
also on the market, some of which 
give satisfactory results. They are us- 
ually compounds based on some of the 
foregoing materials. Before putting 
any anti-freeze into a radiator, care 
should be taken to see that it is clean 
of sediment and other foreign mate- 
rial, that all leaks are stopped, that 
hose connections axe all solid, and 
that hose connection clamps are tight 
and do not leak. Also, it is impor- 
tant that cylinder head and other gas- 
kets are sound and do not leak, and 
that pump glands and packings are 
tight enough to prevent leakage.— 
iw. D: 





Cooling Tractors in Cold 
Weather 


A subscriber asks our advice as to 
the best method of cooling a tractor 
in fairly cool weather+when pulling 
a corn picker or late fall plowing, stat- 
ing that the use of alcohol or glycerine 
to prevent freezing is almost prohibi- 
tive in price and asking as to the prac- 
ticability of using kerosene or used 
crank case oil for this purpose. 

This is one of the hardest seasons to 
take care of cooling properly, since 
the nights are frequently cold enough 
to freeze quite sharply, while the days 
may be bright and sunny and warm 
enough to require plenty of cooling ca- 
pacity if hard work is being done. 
Probably the majority of farmers un- 
der these conditions have a tub or a 
barrel handy and drain the tractor 
each night, and while a little more 
trouble, this is the cheapest solution 
of the problem provided the draining 
is made an invariable rule. 

When the weather gets very cold 
and there would be danger of freezing 
during the day if the tractor were left 


an hour or so longer than expected, - 


something in the way of an anti-freeze 
must be used. Alcohol has the serious 
disadvantage of evaporating slowly, so 
that before the operator realizes the 
danger, nothing but water will be left 
and it will freeze and cause heavy 
damage. Glycerine could be used, but 
is quite expensive and rust from the 
water jacket and cooling system has 
a tendency to cause sediment and 
clots. Calcium chloride in the pro- 
portion of five pounds to the gallon of 
water will stand a temperature of 30 
degrees Fahrenheit below zero. It has 
the disadvantage of a tendency to 
form a crust on the radiator and water 
jacket parts when the water evapo- 
rates and this may eventually clog up 
the radiator. Also it is likely to start 
an electrolytic action where two dif- 
ferent metals come together. It is 

























The new Morrison, when compl. 
will be the largest and tallest heed 
nth ld, Poe OR £3,400roome, 











Chicago’s New 


MORRISON 
HOTEL | 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts, 
Tallest in the World 


Closest in the city to offices, | 
theatres, stores and 
railroad stations 


1,944 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


all outside, each with bath, run- 
ning ice water, and Servidor, 
which assures perfect privacy, 
FIXED PRICE MEALS 
Club Breakfast . . . . 35cto75e 


Business Men’s Luncheon . . . &80c 
Table D’Hote Dinner . . $1.25 
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Eight great days and nights! 
$75,000 in prizes! Champions meet 
champions in the “Supreme Court 
of Stockdom”. Thrilling Horse 
Shows, afternoons and evenings. 


Reduced Railroad Rates! 
1% Fare for Round Trip 


FREE PARKING 
In a Guarded Auto Park 


Beef Cattle—Dairy Cattle—Draft 
Horses—Show Horses—Swine— 
Sheep—Mules—Dogs—Big Govern- 
ment Exhibits—National Congress 
of Vocational Agricultural Schools 
—4-H Club Exhibits—Industrial 
Show—Auction Sales, Cattle and 
Hogs—Music and Entertainment! 


KANSAS CITY 
ke Novembers17-25 1 
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WESTERN SILO CO. 
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£ Be Sure to Get 
| WEBER HUSKUM 


Dave Out Chicken Worms 


Now is the time to get your flock in 
condition for winter laying. Drive 





Formula Worm Capsules, containing 
Kamala, Nicotine and other chemicals. 
Give one capsule to each bird, — 
round worms, pin worms and ta 
Boney aback if in are not, satisfied. 
ca 7 10 + 6 capsu es, 
1325 $2 KT) les, $12.00. 
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EVERARD-MORRIS co. 
t. Paul, Minn. 


FARM LIGHT PLANTS— 
BARGAIN PRICES ¥: =; 


of a wellknown make of Farm Light 

we are selling at less than cost. 

gents are new, never having been 
rite for description and prices. 


Mictor STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Dept. Ft. Rock Island, Illinois 
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much used with open or hopper cooled 
engines and in tractors with large wa- 
ter passages but not so much for au- 
tos. and tractors with cellular type 
radiators. 

Kerosene, thin oil and filtered crank 
case drainings are considerably used 
for tractors in real.cold weather. 
These all are slower than water for 
absorbing heat and hence must be 
watched carefully if the engine is to 
do hard work, For light or intermit- 
tent work, they do very well. They 
are hard on rubber connections, and 
the kerosene adds a little to the fire 
hazard of a tractor, especially if the 
tractor works rather hard. If used, 
they must be watched carefully. 





Charge for Tractor and Corn 
Picker 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


* “What would be a fair charge for 
the use of a 10-20 tractor costing about 
$900, for pulling a corn picker, tractor 
owner to furnish all repairs and break- 
age and man to operate the tractor, oil 
and fuel to be furnished by customer? 
Also what would be a fair charge for 
custom picking with tractor costing 
about $900 and a two-row picker cost- 
ing approximately $600 delivered? 
Please estimate this by parts so we 
can take care of different conditions.” 

The two factors here which make 
the difficulty are the overhead charges 
(interest on the investment, deprecia- 
tion, repairs and upkeep, sheiter, taxes, 
insurance, etc.) for the tractor and the 
picker. Charges for oil, fuel and labor 
can easily be determined. As nearly 
as I can estimate the overhead cost 
on a medium-sized tractor of this type 
will run about 21.8 per cent per year 
of the first cost, which for a $900 out- 
fit will amount to about $196 per year. 
This is based on an estimated aver- 
age life of seven and one-half years 
of forty days’ use each year, which 
gives a tractor overhead cost of $4.90 
per day of use. This includes every- 
thing for the tractor except oil and 
grease, fuel and operator. 


In the same way I would estimate | 
the overhead cost on a corn picker at | 
16.7 per cent per year of the first cost. | 


This is based on an estimated life of 
eleven years of about fifteen days per 
year and of a repair and upkeep of 
about 3 per cent per year of the cost. 
If the first cost is $600, this would 
make the yearly overhead approxi- 
mately $100, or the overhead per day 
about $6.67. For a single row picker 
costing- about $400 delivered, the year- 
ly overhead would be about $67, and 
the daily cost about $4.47. 

Now, the charge for the operator 
will vary somewhat with the locality, 
depending on what the going price for 
farm labor runs. If common labor is 
worth $4 per day, a good tractor opera- 
tor should have at least $5 per day. If 
common labor is $5, the operator 
should be worth $6.25; and so on. It 
seems to me that a good tractor oper- 
ator ought to receive at least as much 
as would be paid for an ordinary car- 
penter or mason. Cost for oil and 
grease and for fuel can very easily 
be kept track of, but a general al- 
lowance for a medium-sized tractor 
might be about $1.15 per day for oil 
and grease and about $2.75 for fuel. 

For estimating a custom charge, this 
would be $4.90 per day overhead cost 
on the tractor, $6.67 overhead for the 
two-row picker, $5 for operator, $1.25 
per day for oil and grease, and $2.75 
per day for fuel, or a total of $20.57 


-per day for the complete outfit. At 


nine hours per day actual work, thi@ 
would make the cost per hour about 
$2.30 for the two-row machine, In the 
same way the cost for the single-row 
outfit would be about $17.50 per day, 
or about $1.95 per hour. ~ No allowance 
has been made_-for profit or lost time, 
but this will be pretty well taken care 
of thru cutting down tractor and pick- 
er overhead -by getting more days 
work per year.—I. W. D. 




















exists wherever corn is 
raised. And wherever corn is raised, whether it 
be in this or rorvigs countries, there are “Hock- 
ing Valley” Corn Shellers doing Susy efficiently 
and without. interruption, Hocking Valley” 
is the world’s outstanding corn sheller. And that 
is ample reason why zou will profit most by buy- 
ing the corn sheller that has been faithfully serv- 
ing corn-raising farmers during the past fifty 
years. There are 1,200 reliable ‘ “Hocking Valley” 
dealers in Iowa. Write to us for circular and 
name of nearest dealer. 


“EAGLE” 2-HOLE EAR CORN SLICER 
An ear corn slicer is considered an 

essential on every Iowa farm. Sliced 

ear corn provides needed roughness, 

and feeders say that corn-and-cob 

meal fattens at one- 

fourth the expense. Write 


for details, op- C@ 
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Over SIX HUNDRED Belle City corn 
pickers are successfully handling down 
corn in Iowa. They are saving time, 
corn and money for satisfied users. En- 
closed gears: Roller bearings. Lightest 


draft. Tractor mount- 
ed. Full roller drive 
chains. Complete re- 
pair stock. Liberal 
finance terms if nec- 
essary. Get yours be- 
fore the next snow 
does more damage to 
yourcrop. Immediate 
deliveries. See your 
nearest dealer now. 


Power Equipment Co. 
1725 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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{ i COLD! work? Write for Free circular. 
or tha - Mail This Coupon 

To stop a cold quickly com- 
pletely you must do four things all at Se Libects Bldg., he Maines, Iowa. 
once. You must (1) break up the cold Please send me full information about 
(2) check the fever (3) open the bow- Cities Service common and its 18-year 
els oe ne the Cher That is what dividend record. 


do, That’s why they stop a cold in Name 
hours. 


twenty-four 


‘HILL’S’ CASCARA-QUININE Aadces 


RED BOX—All Draggists 





Put Your 
Money to 
Work at 74% 


Money lying around not drawing 
interest is lazy money. Put it to 
work in this old, nationally known 
institution, with 


an 18-Year Record 


of regular dividends, and which 
now ranks as one of America’s 
largest public utilities. Cities 
Service common pays you interest 
monthly, compounded for you. 
Available in amounts from $70 up- 
wards. Easy payment plan if de- 
sired. Why not make your money 
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Safety First wsiice’s.citer 2 yom dont 


let us know what you want and we will be glad te 
firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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Winter 
Comforts 


Preparations for your winter comfort should 


not be delayed a single day more. You can 
never tell how quickly the cold chill of autumn 
days will bring the urgent necessity for ample 
heating equipment. Both common sense and 
good health demand that your home be ade- 
quately supplied with plenty of heat to offset 
the chill and cold of winter. 


To be sure of this protection, come to a “Farm 
Service’”’ Hardware Store and let us help you 
solve your heating problems, especially if you 
need-new equipment. You will find our con- 
scientious, personal and friendly service a tre- 
mendous. benefit to you. In “tag” stores you 
are sure of dependable merchandise, money- 
saving prices and a personal interest in your 
welfare that helps you make the selections that 
will really give you lasting satisfaction. Come 
here for all kinds of heating equipment, for 
repair parts, portable heaters, weather stripping 
and other winter comfort necessities. 


Your “‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 
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“Horse Thief Town” 


(Continued from page 7) 


bar, a red-faced fellow in a checkered 
shirt was holding forth to a white-faced 
comrade. The reason for that white face 
stood behind the man with the checkered 
shirt. The reason was a thin, stoop- 
shouldered little fellow with a big nose. 
His left hand, caressing a glass on the 
counter, had no thumb. 

“Horse thieves and counterfeiters,” the 
first man was saying, to the great distress 
of his friend. The eyes of all the room 
were fixed on the man behind him, but 
the speaker was too intent to notice. 
“This Thompson, now, helling around 
town, buying out every bar. How do 
folks know every bill he passes ain’t 
counterfeit?”’ 

“This ain’t counterfeit!’’ announced the 
stoop-shouldered man, in a loud, nasal 
voice. He had a pistol in his hand. 

The red-faced man _ whirled, .gasped, 
clutched at his belt. Then his features 
were blotted out in a burst of powder 
smoke. His knees buckled under him; he 
fell forward on his face. 

Thompson put the pistol back in his 
belt. ° 
“That’s the real thing, gents,’ he an- 
nounced. “If anybody thinks my bullets 
are counterfeit, they are welcome to ex- 
amine the corpse.” 

In another second, he was out the door. 
The men in the room stared at each other 


sheepishly. 

“Somebody should ’a’ cracked down 
on him,” said one. 

“Somebody should!” echoed another 


scornfully. “Why not you, Jim Jenkins. 
You ain’t got any rheumatism in your gun 
arm, that I ever heard of.” 


ARK put his head in his hands. What 

a place! How could there be any 
justice for anyone in a town where kill- 
ing followed a careless word and the mur- 
derer walked off free? 

He got t@his feet with the dull move- 
ments of a sleep walker. At least, he 
knew he had to get out of here. Down 
river, or up river, back east to Chicago, 
or north to Milwaukee—some way he 
would leave Galena and the lead mines 
behind... 

The dining-room, he noticed, was de- 
serted. From the bar-room came an in- 
ereasing clamor. Everybody in the tav- 
ern and in the block seemed to be jammed 
in there. Mark put his eye to the crack 
again, 

The room was full of yelling men. One 
big fellow with red hair and a broken nose 
was standing on the bar and yelling hard- 
er than the rest. In front of him, an eddy 
in the crowd, a little cleared space, showed 
where the body of the murdered man 


still lay. 
“What this town needs is a few hang- 
ings,’”’ roared the red-haired fellow. ‘I 


say, let’s scatter out o’ here, grab every 
dirty coyote of a horse thief in town and 
string ’°em up. Thompson first, and any 
other of the Brown gang we can get 
hold of.” 

“They trailed one of them Freeport 
horse thieves here,’’ shouted another. 
“Let’s get him, too!”’ 

“Hang ’em all!’ roared the red-haired 
man generously. 

Mark went toward the door at a run. 
This was no place for him. In the mood 
of that crowd, a mere accusation was 
likely to hang anyone. There would be no 
chance for defense. 

He headed toward the wharf at the 
double. Smoke was coming in puffs out 
of the stacks of the steamboat that lay 
there. He grasped at the suggestion. 

“Pulling out?’’ he asked one of the gang 
of loafers about the boat. 

*Dreckly,” said he, and pointed. One 
of the crew was loosening the rope around 
the shore end of the gang-plank. 

Mark dashed up it. An harassed officer 
stopped him. 

“Luggage?” he asked, and, under his 
breath: “Plague take these last-minute 
passengers!” x 

“Aboard,” said Mark, and was pleased 
at his presence of mind. 

“Where to?” 

“Fort Crawford,” said Mark boldly. It 
was the first name he could think of. 

“Get the off’n here,” exploded the 
officer, ‘‘we’re goin’ south.” : 

Mark gave a panicky glance behind him. 
He couldn’t go back. 

“I meant Bloomington,” he explained 
feebly. . 

The officer accepted the fare with a 
dubious look. His-expression said that 
while of course it was none of his busi- 
ness, still—— 

Mark buried himself in the crowd. There 
was a good load aboard. Merchants were 
going down to St. Louis for new stocks 
of goods; there were Indian traders reluct- 
yd leaving’) a pretty well traded out 

tion to try new ventures on the upper 
Missouri; miners starting home, with 
money belts bulging around their waists; 
farmers from the east, hanging with anxi- 
ety over their piles of goods, in which 
such objects as plows, shovels, bureaus, 
baking pans, pots and candlesticks showed 
themselves. These last were mostly bound 
for the newly opened country in Iowa, the 
new territory along the west bank of the 
Mississippi that had been made out of a 
part of old Wisconsin territory. ‘ 

With terrific blasts on the whistle, the 
steamer moved slowly out, inching yard 





by yard along the narrow river. 


| leaning over the stern rail, could 





signs of commotion in the streets of Ga. 
lena. ¢ 
thing seemed quiet. 

Still there was a chance. What if some 
member of the vigilance committee took 
a notion to search the steamer? ay he 


had to do was to ride alongside, hail the 


captain and be jerked aboard. Only when 
the Mississippi was reached, would this 
danger be passed. 

The steamer was turning south, avoid. 
ing a bluff on the right and a marsh on 
the left. Anofher bluff loomed up beyond 
the marsh at the left. The steamer angleg 
to port again, passed thru the gap be. 
tween the two bluffs, and then turne 
southwest once more, where the channo| 
ran sluggishly thru marsh land. 

“There’s the portage,” a man next tp 
Mark informed him, and nodded to 
shack or two that stood on the west side 
of the river near the point it turneg 
southwest. “Only a step over to the Mis. 
sissippi. Indians always portage it. Some 
day, we'll cut it thru and save thre 
miles.” 3 

Mark strained his eyes, and saw, thry 
the gathering dusk, the black bulk of the 
Mississippi beyond the low peninsulg 
There was escape and safety. : 

There .was some cautious piloting, the 
shrill voice of the man with the lead at 
the bow, once a tremor as the boat slid 
over a sand-bar, and then they were 
heading south on the great river itself. 
It was a cloudy night, tho the winds were 
bringing a clear space in the sky over the 
low-lying bulk of the Iowa shore. There 
was nothing in sight but the black river, 
the outline of the bluffs on the Illinois 
side, and the steamer itself, skimming 
down over the surface of the water like 
a luminous and noisy beetle. 

Mark kept his place. It was an incon- 
spicuous position and poorly lighted. He 
had not yet made up his mind where to 
leave. Bloomington was a little too near 
to be comfortable. Perhaps he had better 
try St. Louis. And then what? He did 
not know. There were enough gold coins 
in his money belt to give him a little start 
somewhere else. Perhaps he would try 
the upper Missouri; perhaps—tho the 
thought shamed him—he would go back 
to Philadelphia, to his old job, to defeat. 


VOICE to his right startled him. 
Where had he heard ‘it before? It 
was saying: 

“So the fellow got, away, and back to 
Bellevue, I suppose® It’s queer how he 
got wind of us at Hollister’s. Somebody 
talked too loud, I suppose.” 

The reply was in a tone too low for 
Mark to make out the words. 

“He might be,” said the first. “tho I 
don’t think so. Chances are he took the 
ferry across the river. However, it won't 
hurt to look over the passengers. We can 
give his description to the captain, too.” 

They moved off. “Mark was cold. Where 
could he hide? The boat was lit up from 
stem to stern. The river offered the only 
safety. 

Trembling, he looked about. 
was near. The steamer was a side- 
wheeler. He could slip off the lower deck 
without danger and without being no- 
ticed. 

What then? The Iowa shore was the 
closer. It looked a good half mile, tho, 
He had taken swims as long in the Dela- 
ware, but this was fresh water, and the 
‘Delaware, where he was used to going in, 


was more an arm of the sea than a river. 


And how black the water was! 

He forced himself to take off his shoes, 
his coat. Then he hesitated. It was too 
long a jump. There were hand-holds on 
the framework that ran to the engine 
deck. Mark swung over the rail and 
edged his way downward. 

For a second, he had a glimpse of an 
inferno, sweaty figures heaving cordwood 
into gaping furnace doors. Then his head 
sank below the lower rail. He could hear 
the water rippling past the stern. 

The splash of the paddle wheels sounded 
louder here. He knew they would drown 
the noise of his departure. He wriggled 
around to get his back to the rail, took a 
deep breath, and, shivering all over, 
jumped! 

(Continued next week) 





ALFALFA SEED MOVING FAST 

Movement of alfalfa seed has been much 
faster than last year, due mostly to high- 
er prices to growers, and to the compara- 
tively small size of the 1928 crop. The 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Ec0- 
nomics estimates that about 60 per cent 
of the crop had left the hands of growers 
up to October 16, in comparison with 
per cent last year and 40 per cent the 
year before. In general, growers have 
sold more freely than usual, as_ prices 
were the highest in eight years. Prices 


were higher than last year in all dis-_ 


tricts, and averaged $18.50 per 100 pounss 
basis clean, compared with about $14. 
last year and two years ago. 





“How's your car running?” 


wn. 
“How's your wife?” rs 
“She’s the same,: thank you. ae 
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Near the docks, however, every. | 


No one , 


“Not so good; can’t get her throttled 
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— 
Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Four months after the presi- 
gent-elect takes office, all the 


panks will be closed Sure; 
that’s the Fourth of July.” 


WE’VE WONDERED WHY 

5 “ga young colored couple were sitting at 
foot of the Statue of Liberty. Henry 

, ding Mandy’s hand, 

Menry,” said Mandy, “does you-all 

ve why dey has such small lights on 

ge Statute o’ Liberty?” 

- #sh dunno,” replied the Ethiopian 

/_ “ynless it’s because de less light, 

- ge mo’ liberty.” 

















THERE WAS A MAN 

_ He drove his car with extra care. When 

read, “Speed Limit 15 Miles Per 
} .” he obeyed it. He turned corners 
> at one-third normal speed. He stopped 
| gt all the cross-roads, and waited on 

taxicabs to pass. 

| fle had a flat tire. 


BE YOURSELF, PA! 
A man traveling in Maine met a mid- 
| @le-aged farmer, who said his father, 
‘ninety years old, was still on the farm 
> where he was born. 
' Ninety years old, eh?” 
“Yes, pop is close to ninety.” 
_ “fg his health good?” 
| Pain’t much now. He’s been com- 
nin’ for a few months back,” 
“What’s the matter with him?” 
“— dunno; sometimes I think farmin’ 
don’t agree with him.” 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
A Lake Charles negro went to register 


- for military service. 
“What is your name?” asked the offi- 


“George Washington,” was the reply. 
' “Well, George, are you the man who 
gut down the cherry tree?” 

“No, sah; I ain’t de man. I ain’t done 
no work for nigh onto a year.” 


A RECIPE FOR RICHES 


Young Man: ‘Tell me, sir, how did you 
get rich?” 
Old Man “It’s a long tale, boy, and 


while I'm telling it, I might as well put 
out the candle.” 

Young Man: ‘You needn’t tell me now, 
sir; I see.” 


MOTHER WAS ONE STEP AHEAD 

*!'m going: home to mother,” she sobbed, 
“and I never want to see you again.” 

“Too late,” he said; ‘‘your mother went 
home to grandmother last night.” 


OUTSIDE OF POLITICS 
Sam (applying alone): “Ah wants to 
get a mahiage license.’”’ 
_ Squire: ‘Where is the bride-elect?” 
Sam: “What you all mean, bride-elect? 
- Dey warn’t no ‘lection a-tall. De lady 
' done appoint herself to de office at mah 
_ OWD pussonal request.” P 


4 THOSE FINGER-PRINTS 
“My good man,” said the kindly old 
“hady, visiting the jail, “I hope that since 
| you have come Here, you have had time 
| for meditation, and have decided to cor- 
rect your faults.’’ 
; t I have, mum,” replied the pris- 
' oer, in heartfelt tones. ‘Believe me, 


od next job I pulls, this baby wears 


? 


; NATURALLY 
_ Two green Irishmen, walking down the 
» Sfeet, saw some cranberries for the first 





“Phwat’s thim?”’ asked Pat. 

“Thim?” said Mike. 

“Yes, thim,” said “Pat. 

im make finer applesauce than 








could raise my salary. 


@ Boss: “This isn’t pay-day.” 

The Employe: “I know that, b 

/ $ . batt 
thoug 


ht I would speak about it today.” 
ain “Go back to work and don’t 
"ve managed to raise it every 
‘Week so far, haven’t 1?” 






@ like to go to a funeral this. after- 
sir,” said the office-boy. 

you would, would you?” the chief 
ly replied. “Well, you won’t.” 
‘Sir, I know I won't,” the boy mur- 
gd “But I would like -to, 
thing tragic and appealing in the 
Voice led the chief to ask: 
funeral?” 

sir,” said the boy. 











WHO's in there?” called the owner at 
of his chicken house, one dark 


ad@y but us chickens,” came the 
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substance — carbon. 








Buy at the Sign of the 
Boy and Slate 


isk Your Dealer For 








MOTOR O/L 


Light — Medium —Heavy 
—Extra Heavy 

Per Gallon 

55 Gal. Steel Drums . $ .80 

30 Gal. Half Drums. .85 

5 Gal. Drums..... 1.00 

1 Gal. Can ...... 





from lowered quality. 












ATURE’S laboratory forms a few diamonds 
of great value and vast fields of coal worth 
but a few dollars a ton, both from the same 


So in refining petroleum, one of two aims must 
guide the work—to extract the last drop which 
can be marketed as motor oil or to utilize for 
this only that small part best adapted to the 
lubrication of modern motors. 

This company is whole-heartedly committed to 
Quality; for we prefer the growth which comes 
from customer satisfaction to the added profit 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century. 
Branches and Service Stations in 126 Cities 





How Many Children Have You?—Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 
2 The National Refining Co., 704 W-26 National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


lenclose4cin stamps to cover postage and packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 























My Name is. St. or R. F.D. No. 
Post Office. County State 
My Dealer’s Name is Address 


(F-108) 























AND HOW THEY 
THRIVE ON IT- 


DY enwe 


FEED 


MOLASSES 


a0 hire 
APPETIZER ,4;'3,, CONDITIONER 


Faster Gains - Better Finish - Simple to Feed 
Assists in putting cattle on full feed in shortest time. 
Keeps them on Feed — They drink more. 
Send for circular. When will you Feed? 
DEALERS and SATISFIED CUSTOMERS Everywhere 


PENICK & FORD SALES C@Q., Inc. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


fi sss 












































When writing to advertisers. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Trucks «Wagons 
Steel or Wood Wheels to fit 
any wagon. Old wagons are 
made new with “Electric” 
steel or wood wheels that 
fit any running gear. 





Write for this catalog today. 


-ELECTRIC WHEEL Co. 
55 Elm St. Quincy, Il, 





‘Cut Feed Costs4/3 








CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 


Gives Good Grip—Saves Muscle 
It doubles the life ot your mitten. Protects you 
against festering and from sand 
burrs. Costs only 50c a bottle with money-back 
. Guarantee. Buy Corn Husker’s Liquid from 
your mitten dealer, or write to - 


CHARLES PAULSEN, Mig., Minden, Nebr. 
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Look for what you need 


2 Our Readers Market. a 





Sell what you wish through these columns _' 
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FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





WISCONSIN 

















— Number Insertions 

1 2 S. i 4 8 | 13 

2.00/$ 4.00/$ 6.00|$ 8.00|$16.00|$26.00 
2.10] 4.20) 6.30) 8.40) = 27.30 
2.20| 4.40} 6.60} 8.80) 17.60} 28.60 
2.30) 4.60} 6.90} 9.20] 18.40) 29.90 
2.40} 4.80} 7.20} 9.60) 19.20} 31.20 
2:50} 5.00] 7.50} 10.00 yo 32.50 
2.60) 5.20} 7.80} 10.40] 20.80) 33.80 
2.70! 5.40} 8.10} 16.80} 21.60} 35.10 
2.80} 5.60) 8.40} 11.20) 22.40) 36.40 
2.90} 5.80} 8.70} 11.60} 23.20] 37.70 
3, 6.00} 9.00} 12.00} 24.00) 39.00 


























No advertisement for less than $2 accepted. 


Check must be attached. Please type or print | 


your advertisement. 


BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER HIGH GRADE MUNICIPAL AND 
corporation bonds. Write for list of current 
offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 per cent. 
adage ag & Co., Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, 
‘owa. 
WE RECOMMEND DAVIDSON COMPANY 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock for in- 
vestment. lowa’s largest furniture dealers, 
established 1885, with 43 years of successful 
and profitable business. Price 102 per share 
and accrued dividends. Full information on 
request. The Cummins & Morrison Co., 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 

















HARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND; SILT 
loam, clay sub-soil, neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good schools, 
in the heart of the dairy country. You deal 
directly with the owners. No agents and no 
commissions, Easy terms, Also improved 
farms. Write for map and Booklet No. 6. 
North Western Lumber Co., Land Depart- 
ment, Stanley, Wis. 
FARM TO RENT 
eWANT TO RENT GOOD IMPROVED FARM, 
160 or 240; share rent or 50-50. Address, 
Box No. 14, care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature. 
Mention state. H. W. Byerly. 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 














| 
A REAL FARMING OPPORTUNITY AWAITS 


you in the Tombigbee Valley of Mississippi 
and Alabama, along the new railroad now un- 
der construction by the Frisco Lines. Deep, 
rich nignly fertile soil for general farming, 
producing umper crops of cotton, corn, oats 
and hay. Mild climate and open winters per- 
mit outdoor work year ’round. Abundant and 
well distributed rainfall. Good schools, fine 
roads and prosperous growing commmunities. 


Land can still be bought at prices that will | 
insure good profits to the general farmer. | 
Tombigbee Valley. | 
Michelson, Frisco Railway, 839 Frisco | 


Write for booklet about the 
Bidg., St. Louis,’ Mo. 





FOLEY BROS., 1020 FULTON ST., CHICAGO. 
g experience in the produce business has 


given us an outlet where we are in a position to | 


obtain the highest prices for poultry and veal. 
WHO, BANKERS’ 





LIFE, DES MOINES, | 


radio station, broadcasts produce markets | 


daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131- 
33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- veal 
wanted for premium trade. 
WANTED—BROILERS, CHICKENS, ALL 
kinds dressed calves and selected white 
eggs. Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try, veer epee. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
KEAN & STRYKER—SPECIALTIES: POUL- 
try veal, eggs. We cooperate with Wallaces’ 
Farmer —* deal policy. 716 Randolph St., 
Chicago; Il. 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES. SHIP POUL- 
try direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton Mkt., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for prices and tags. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums. paid. 
RICHARD J. COLLINS, 60 YEARS IN BUSI- 
ness, solicts consignments live poultry-veal, 
etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. Financially 
the best 840 Fulton St. Market, Chicago. 
COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago, established 1873; live and 
dressed poultry, veal, etc.; outlet unsurpassed; 
correct weights; prompt returns. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


NEWFOUNDLAND CROSSED BY COLLIE 

pups, males $5; also two registered New- 
foundiand females, one year and six months. 
Otis Tendall, Kanawha, Towa. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 


fornia genera] farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
Cc. L. Sea 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
FOR SALE—ESTABLISHED BULB GROW- 

ing business in the finest climate in the 
world, on San Diego bay. Experience not es- 
sential. Five acres of land, planting stock, 
seed, equipment, crop ready for market, no 
buildings. 365 wing days. Flower market 
established. ason for sale, ill health. 
Box 4%, Chula Vista, Calif. 


Wailaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 

IOWA 


RES, 
tral Iowa farm; good buildings; very 
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corn and alfalfa ‘land; $140 per acre. James 
Rezabek, Britt, Iowa. 
KANSAS 

1G ACRES RIGHTY "IMPROVED. “NEAR 

Topeka, Kan. For particulars, write owner, 
Frank Myer, Tecumseh, n. 

: NORTH DAKOTA 

SEVE 


AND ACRES, A- 
tered grazing land, southwestern North Da- 
kota, for sale or rent; heretofore operated as. 
sheep ranch. Northland Realty Co., Security 
Building, Minneavolis, Minn. 





W-llaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
ket for form land that can 


ves, General Colonization Agent, | 








HELP WANTED 
WANTED—FARMER OR FARMER’S SON 


or man to travel in country; steady work; 
good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. F-3411, 
Winona, Minn. 
SITUATION WANTED 
WANT JOB OPERATING GOOD FARM ON 
salary. Married, 41 years old, references. 
Elmer Thierman, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 











PERCHERONS 


FOR PROMPT SALE, FIVE GRAND, SOUND 

Percheron mares, bred to 2,400-pound Major 
183343, son of International winner, Wolfing-_. 
ton. Other offerings iater. L. E. Brown, 
Maple Lawn Farm, Delavan, IIl. 


MISCELLANEOUS pee 

WHITE FOUR-YEAR-GLD SHORTHORN 

bull, weighs ton, sired by Imp. Cutham 

Dreadnaught, good sire. A few bull calves by 

him, 10 months old. Shropshire lamb rams, 

one Oxford ram lamb. Duroc boars at farm- 
er’s prices. Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEN DISH TOWELS FOR ONE DOLLAR, 
bleached, hemmed, soft and. absorbent; size 

18x36; money back if not satisfied. Hayden- 

Waterman, 4555 Malden St., Chicago, IIl. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY- 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how 
to receive home study course free. Reppert’s 
Auction School and Business College, Box W, 
Decatur, Ind. 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING AT HOME, EV- 
ery graduate successful. iploma. Write 
for our free test offer. Auctioneers’ School, 
Box 707, Davenport, Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER, ALL BREEDS. 
Write for dates. Reasonable rates. Jack B. 


Robinson, 803 Court St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
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POULTRY 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
100 BUFF ROCK COCKERELS, FEW isn 
lets and yearling hens, first at pe 
. F. Morris, New Providence, lows 

PULLETS WANTED 
PULLETS WANTED — ANCONASS Bt 
Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns. 
Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also White 
Rocks. What have you? State age, weight 
and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, Ill, 

TURKEYS 





rs. 




















husky, well marked toms over 17 pound 
$10; hens over 12 pounds, $7.50 until Noy nH 
Mrs. Roy Lewis, Mason City, Ia., Route No. $ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WHITE ROCK AND WHITE WYANDO 
cockerels, from Iowa accredited flocks. They 
are good ones. Hedberg Poultry Farm Hatch. 
ery, Boxholm, Iowa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANT COCKERELS, § 
Giant African. geese, Rouen ducks, $2 
Large tvpe, prize winners. Ralph Hughes 
Orient, Iowa. : 
EARLY HATCHED MAMMOTH BRONZE 
turkey toms. Big Black Langshans, Rhode 
Island Reds; vaccinated, healthy, guaranteed 
satisfaction. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Towa, 
ROSE COMB SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE 
cockerels, April hatched, $2 each; also a few 
White Minorcas. Mrs. Harry Dollen, York. 
shire, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSEPY STOCK 


8, 


























BATTERIES 
SPECIAL OFFER: FARM LIGHT PLANT 
. batteries direct from the factory at whole- 
sale price; guaranteed five years; price, $98.65 
up. Amana Society, High, Iowa, Box 1. 
FEED 

FEEDERS, ATTENTION! IF INTERESTED 

in buying good quality corn at reasonable 
prices, write Geo. Mullen, R. 4, Perry, Iowa, 

HEDGE POSTS 














LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE GUERNSEY AND  HOLSTEIN. 
heifer calves, one to three months old, tu- 
berculin tested, shipped C. O. D 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. test- 
ed. Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 














Edgewood | 


HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE. CAR LOTS. 
Our prices will save you money; why not 
investigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


ICE MOLDS 





| MR. TOWA FARMER: WITH MY 1C® MOLDS 


you can make plenty of ra ice right in 
your own yard. Economical and easy to op- 
erate. Your ice harvest .is as sure as_ the 
winter. Write today for free booklet, “How 
to Make Ice on the Farm.” Warren Latham, 
Mfr. Winter Ice Molds, Snokane, Wash. 


PIGEONS WANTED 








JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—JERSEY BULLS, COMBINA- 

tion of Financial King, Viva Le France and 
Pogis breeding; T. B. accredited herd. Wm. 
D. Scott, Princeton, Iowa. 


DUTCH BELTED 


PUREBRED DUTCH D W, EIGHT 
years old, and two-year-old heifer; $100 
takes either. Miller Dunn, Clarinda, Iowa. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 











100,000 COMMON PIGEONS WANTED, HIGH 
price, prompt remittance, oops furnished. I 
ay express. Circular free. . Payne, 
aryville, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 9802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 














HEREFORD STEERS, CALVES, YEAR- 
lings, two-year-olds, sorted in even sizes; 
most all dehorned;. some T. B. tested heifer 
calves and yearlings: some fleshy cattle, eat- 
ing’ corn. Ww. annel, Douds, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
DUROC BOARS, IMMUNE, MARCH FAR- 
row, sired by big type. Reaper Giant 10th, 
Stilts Advance, Bobby Stilts and Monarch. 
Big, husky fellows, with lots of bone and 
stretch. nner, Yale, Towa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BOARS, SIRED BY THOU- 
sand pound ar, $40 and $50; satisfaction 
uaranteed or your money back. Molloy 
on, Albion, Marshall county, Iowa. 














LEGHORNS 
TANCRED WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, 
200-295 bloodlines, big boned, healthy birds, 
$10 for six, better price on large amounts. 
Frank Bahling, Burt, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BARRED ROCK COCKERELS FOR SALE, 
Aristocrat breeding; big, husky fellows from 
flock that has been blood tested for three 
years. Write your wants and we will gladly 
tell you about our birds and give prices. Mrs. 
Frank Sheller, Grundy Center, Iowa. 
PEDIGREED, RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 
Barred Rock cockerels, priced $7.50 up;-ac- 
credited cockerels, $3 and $5; high quality 
“Aristocrats.” Marion Kipp, Winfield, Iowa. 
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Gentlemen: 


Scbasataduleulabenas ban times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing........................ words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $..................0000 





Address 





Write your ad here: 











tons and have had good results. 
long.” 





(Minimum charge, $2.00) 


GOOD RESULTS : 


J. H. Hartshorn, of Traer, lowa, writes us: 
fied columns for a number of years to advertise Buff and White Orping- 


I expect to send you my ad before 
You can get good returns, too. 


“T have used your Classi- 





SEED CORN 
ORDERS TAKEN FOR KRUG AND lows 


ilver Mine seed corn, for delivery any ti 
before planting; shelled and graded; Res 
pashels Sibease eee sacks free. R. C. MeCot 





lem, enona, 








CORN BORER DISCUSSED BY 
LARRIMER ON RADIO 


It has become apparent that the natural 
spreadof the European corn borer can not 
be stopped by any practicable means now 
known, and that the insect will continue 
to advance into the corn belt, said Dr. W. 
H. Larrimer, of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, in charge of the corn borer control 
work of the department, in a noonday ra- 
dio address broadcast over the NBC net- 
work, recently. 

“Altho the corn borer is truly a grave 
menace to corn growers, the outlook is not 
as dark as it first appeared,” said Doctor 
Larrimer. ‘The clean-up method of con- 
trol has been proved effective in Kent and 
Essex counties, Ontario, where complete 
destruction of the.corn crop was observed 
over large areas in 1925 and 1926. Thru 
the practice of clean-up measures, the 
borer was reduced in numbers in 1927 and 
in 1928. The corn acreage, which had been 
reduced 65 per cent, has this year been in- 
creased 25 per cent, and very good mature 
corn is now being harvested in the same 
fields where complete destruction was ex- 
perienced three years ago. These results 
prove conclusively that farmers are both 
willing and able to control the corn borer, 


doing.” 

He reviewed the history of the borer in 
this country. In reference to the territory 
where infestation now exists, nearest the 
corn belt, he said that over most of this 
area the infestation is light, and commet- 
cial damage has occurred in this western 
infestation in only a few fields along 4 
very narrow strip bordering on Lake Erie. 

“The borer is gradually advancing 
the great corn belt,’’ said Doctor Larti- 
mer, “and the problem, therefore, becomes 
one of controlling it by thoro and conceft- 
ed clean-up of all cornstalks, stubble and 














other remnants of the previous year’s crop 
before June 1. 

“By the flight of the moths, the natural 
spread of the insect occurs at the rate of 
twenty or thirty miles a year,” he said. 
“It has cost a lot of money to reach the 


| conclusion that this natural spread cam 


not be prevented or even retarded by any 
known practicable means. Extermination 
of the insect would be the only way ™ 
stop it. But the caterpillar can live 
more than two hundred kinds of plants. 
Extermination would mean the creation of 
a desert in city, town and country thruout 
the entire area of known infestation. 35 
well as in any area that might later be 
discovered to be infested. Such a proce: 
dure is obviously out of the question. 

At present, the research problems in the 
control of the borer are being studied at 


six federal laboratories, located in infest- 


ed districts, and in a European laboratory, 
and the search for effective parasitic - 
emies is going on in Europe and ‘in the 
Orient, he said. 





A Scotchman found it necessary & | 


notify his wife that he might not be home 
that evening, in which case he would tele- 
phone her. This is what he told her: J 
“Pll ring you at six o’clock. When Yo 
hear the bell, you’ll know it’s me. 
answer it, and I'll get my nickel ba 


PUREBRED BRONZE TURKEYS? “Sig | 


once they have personally seen evidence ~ 
of the severe damage that it is capable of © 
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: a : 
General Price Outlook 
: — COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
* AND WITH LAST YEAR 
The percentage columns in the follow- 
table are worthy of the most careful 
. The first column gives percentage 
nt prices are of pre-war, and the 
4 column percentage prices are of 
rresponding week last year. 
c first thing to do in order to get the 
— a The eit out of this table is to note 
ee vel of prices as a whole. For in- 
| Seer, ge wholesale price index is 
of per cent of pre-war and 103 per 
the 




















































































































FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.41 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 

_ the percentage for the week ending 
Oct. 20, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 102 per cent, grain 92 per 
cent, livestock 93 per cent, lumber 93 
~ cent, ore 110 per cent, and miscel- 

neous merchandise 106 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 


York factory wages are 234 per cent and | 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 | o 


per cent of pre-war normal. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 
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Last week oaks 91 -82 
































Week before ..(1. 04%4| 95146) .95% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 

St week ....} .84%4} .8216| .8016| .75 

Week before ../1.00%4| .90 -94 | .86 
Corn, No. 4Y— 

St week ....|°.81%6b.....[....0: -73 
Week before ..| .97%|......|...--. 84 
ats— Z 

Last week ....| .42 44 -45 41% 
"Week before ..| .44 -40 44 39% 

Barley— 
Last week ....| .55%4/| .61 -58 
Week before ..} .63 -60 62 
To 
Last week ....| .99 -97%4| .93 
Week before ..|1.03%! .97 9516 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.18 {1.12 [1.12 [1.08 
Week before ../1.13%/1.08 /|1.0914/1.06 
FEEDS 
2121 % 
© Ps v 
2] oleizle 
3 sj fiaziva 
| §lel siz 
= MiB] OQ4 0 
Bran— | | | | 
Last week..../30.50/27.25/27.75|31.00 
Week before.. |30.75)28:50)28.25 31 00 
Shorts— } 
Last week... ./30.25/31.50/28.25/39.00 
Week before. .|30.75/33.50/28.25|39.00 
Hominy feed— | | 
week... ./32.25).....}.....) 35.00 
Week before. .|32.25|.....|.....|35.60 
Linseed meal | 
o p.)— 
Last week..../57.75|.....|56.25 
Week before. .|57.75|..... 156.25 
Cottonseed (41 
‘per cent)— 
Last week....}48.65 
Week before. .|48.65 
Tankage— 
Last weelk..i...3..<<: 70.00)..... 80.00/70.00 
Week before..|..... 70.00}..... 80.00|70.00 
Gluten— ¢ 
Ramet WOOK. « ocheic < cdocs svfec ccchocees 
Re Se es ee Se oe 39.65 




















*Quotations at Des Moines 1 in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 
The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker a’ feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 




















bo to to, ; 
wo | oS | oA | Sa 
oe a ee ee 
ast ae | an | ad 
oe | 38 |] 38 | 228 
z5 | BS | BO | Ese 
ere 102.0 91.4 97.1 $3.9 
Illinois tok 78.1 56.3 61.3 63.2 
Missouri e 76.8 64.1 74.1 82.6 
Nebraska -| 201.3) 117.6 98.8} 110.8 
Kansas ..... 166.9} 123.8) 108.3) 132.9 
Indiana ..... 88.5 58.0 71.7 72.7 
Co pe ae 57.4 54.1 70.2 73.4 
Total 7 corn 
belt states.. 98.1 87.0 89.0 90.2 














Week ending October 19, 1928, as a per- 
centage of recipts for the porreeronaia 
week ending October 21, ei Iowa, 1%. 
per cent; Illinois, 90.3; ; 
braska, 98. Kansas, OTs. Indiana, ‘$0. r 
Ohio, 65.3; total, seven corn belt states, 
96.8 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
47%c, week before 47%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 28¢e, week before eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 38%%c, week’ before 
38c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
22c; fat hens, 
fore 28c; broilers, 
before 27c; geese, 
before 211¢c. 


last week 23c, week 





‘FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.24 
per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.58, week be- 
fore $13.80. Chicago—Last week $11.40, 
week before $11.55. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 November corn at Buenos Aires 
soit last week for 96%c, week before 
4 Ce 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at ceoee 18 ace 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.30, 
and cotton at New York 19.5c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 64%4c 
for No. 4 shelled, new oats 34%c, and 
wheat 97%c. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
rts of bore y the fourth week in 














Octo — bushels, as com- 
red with R038, od bushels for the week 
fore and 9, 0 bushels for the same 


week last year. ork of corn the fourth 
week in October were 5,000 bushels, as 
compared with 41,000 bushels for the week 
before and £8 906 —< a the same 
week last y Exports the fourth 
week in Watcher on were 503.800. bushels, as 
col red «with 795,000 bushels for the 
week before and 211,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 








. . = 
Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices are 83 per cent of the ten- 

year average, as contrasted with 124 per 
cent for fat cattle, 84 per cent for sheep 
= — = cent for lambs. 

ollowing table gives data as to 
savanataas of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have oreeniied 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 












































average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
*HOGS 
S - ce 
Q Q 
a] 25] & 
> xs ot 3s 
So} 83} 23 
ost oS] St 
BO} mo} Os 
September 7 83 82; 103 
September 14 82 88; 102 
September 21 101 99 93 
September 29 83 79 87 
October 5 to 93 93 84 
October 12 to 103 88 84 
October 19 to 105 $9 84 
October 26 to. Nov. 1 | 90 96 83 
tCATTLE 
September 7 to 13 ...... 94 7i| 128 
September 14 to 20 ...... 93 7 132 
September 21 to.28 ...... 82 69} 130 
September 29 to Oct. 4... 83 67; 116 
October 5 to Il.......... » 67 56| 124 
October 12 to 18.......... 70 68; 126 
Gctober 19 to 25.......... 79 84) 116 
October 26 to Nov. 1....| 79 95 
ISHEEP 
September 7 to 13 ...... 119} 152] 87 
September 14 to 20 ...... | 95; 158 83 
September 21 to 28 ...... | 94 1332 85 
September 29 to Oct. 4...) 109] 132 84 
October 5 to 11.......... | 77) 136 
October 12 to 18.......... | 102} 107] 987 
October 19 to 25.......... a 88 83 
| October 26 to Nov. 1 | 94 100 B+ 
tLAMBS 
September 7 to 13 ...... 119} 152) 105 
September 14 to 20 ...... 95} 158 99 
September 21 to 28 ...... 94; 132} 106 
September 29 to Oct. 4...| 109} 132 97 
October 5 to I.......... 77 = 95 
October 12 to 18.......... 102; 10 $9 
October 19 to 25.......... 74 83| 99 
October 26 to Nov. 1. 94; 100, 99 








*Hogs, eleven mantsote: “cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 

7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 























-| 
1928 | 1927 nae 1925 
October 26 ...... 9.00} 9.15] 12.65) 10.90 
October 27 ......| 9.00) 9.10) 12. 11.00 
Qctober 29 ...... 9.15} 9.20] 12.60] 10.90 
October 30 ...... 8.95) 9:15) 12.55) 11.05 
October 31 ...... 8.95) 9.25) 12.60} 11.15 
November . RR 9.00| 9.35) 123.55) 11.45 

CHICAGC No. 2 CORN PRICES 
1926 | 1925 
1%) 81% 
-TT%! 81% 
-1T% Ee} 

-16%) 
-15%| -82% 
13%! 82% 


























EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
rts of lard for the fourth week in 
er were 11,280,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 12,581, 000 pounds for the week 
fore and 9,280, 000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports = — for the 
fourth week in October 2,239,008 
pounds, as compared —= 3, 13.0 000 pounds 
the week before and 6,897, 000 peste sy for 

the same week last year. 





STORING POTATOES 

Piling potatoes too deep or confining 
them in bins from which the air is ex- 
cluded, may produce dark brown or black 
areas_in the center of the potatoes, com- 
monly known as “blackheart,” says F. C. 
Stewart, potato specialist at the New 
York experiment station. Too high a 
temperature in the storage place will also 
produce these symptoms, but exclusion of 
air, even at low temperatures, always re- 
sults in loss from blackheart, says this 
authority, in commenting on studies made 
at the experiment station, where the ef- 
fects of storing potatoes in different ways 
have been given special attention. 

If the tubers are to be stored at tem- 
peratures below 45 degrees Fahrenheit, 
they can be piled to a depth of six feet 
without danger of too closely confining 
the tubers on the bottom of the pile, and 
leading to the development of blackheart, 
it is said. Where the storage place will 
have a temperature of 50 degrees or more, 
however, as is the case in most home cel- 
lars, it is regarded as unsafe to pile po- 
tatoes to a depth of more than three 
feet if they are to be kept longer than 
three or four weeks. 

‘Potatoes stored outdoors in pits on the 
station grounds also showed blackheart, 
due, it is believed, to insufficient venti- 
lation. <As a rule, however, outdoor pits 
are probably well enough ventilated to 
make it unnecessary to provide special 
ventilation. Where potatoes have to be 
shipped long distances during cold weath- 
‘er, blackheart may develop from over- 
heating of the car in transit. 

Severely blackhearted potatoes are un- 
fit for Seed purposes. Blackheart is not 
a disease, however, and sound tubers, or 
those only slightly injured, may be safe- 
ly used for seed. 
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Southeastern—Keokuk County, Nov. 1. 
—Rain has been falling all day; will make 
@ delay in corn husking. Corn not yield- 
ing nearly as much as was at first esti- 
mated; some fields quite solid, but quite 
a bit of soft corn. Hog cholera is report- 
ed all over the county. Veterinarians busy 
every day vaccinating. Cattle selling high. 
Fall wheat looks-well. Alfalfa did well 
this year. Not much clover hulled for 
seed. Not as many chickens raised as 
usual, Eggs 35 cents for firsts, cream 
45 cents. Not as many fall pigs as usual, 
—John L. Herman. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Nov. 1.—November started in with a 
thirty-six-hour rain and itis still raining. 
Corn husking was progressing finely un- 
til the rain stopped it. Corn is turning 
out about ten bushels less than expected. 
Winter wheat looks fine. Summer fed 
cattle about all shipped out. Old hogs 
about ali sold. Some red clover being 
hulled as the weather will permit.—W. J. 
Adams. 


Southern—Union County, Nov. 2— 
Farmers were busy cribbing corn and 
finishing fall ‘plowing until the rain 


checked progress. The corn has dried 

out in great shape. 
but the high winds the middle of October 
blew some of the corn down, making 
picking rather difficult... Winter wheat 
has made a splendid growth. Fall pas- 
tures good.—Vernon Rayl. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Nov. 2.— 
Started to rain the night of October 31 
and turned into snow by morning and 
snowed and blew all day November 1 and 
still at it. Drifted in some places. Corn 
picking at a standstill; a good many bet- 
ter than half done. A large number of 
farmers near here have shelled small lots 
of corn, getting around 73 cents for it. 
Cream 50 cents, eggs 30 cents.—G. W. 
Barnard. 

Southern—Marion County, Nov. 1—We 
are still having wet weather. It has 
rained continuously all day and the tem- 
perature has dropped steadily. Several 
farmers have contracted their corn to 
shippers at 55 to 66 cents for delivery 
during November and December. How- 
ever, the price here is steadily advancing. 
County seat markets are: Oats 32 cents, 
new corn 60 cents, cream 45 cents, eggs 
22 to 30 cents, hens 16 to 22 cents, young 
turkeys 25 cents.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Central—Tama County, Nov. 2.—Heavy 
rains this week have delayed corn husk- 
ing somewhat. Yields are not running 
as high as first estimates. Pastures have 
been kept green longer this year than 
usual. Apple harvest, while it was fairly 
large, was rather disappointing. They 
are not keeping well in storage. Live- 
stock still holding its own. Dairy pro- 
duction has fallen off considerable. Roads: 
not very good, except the primary ones.— 
Lacey Darnell. 

Central—Grundy County, Nov. 1.—The 
weather has been very favorable most of 
the week for picking corn and cribs show 
the effects of it. Today it started to driz- 
zle and everybody was kept out of the 
fields; fields will be soft if colder weather 
does not follow. Corn is in good shape, 
grading No. 3 and No. 4. Some are con- 
tracting for 75 cents. Yields run from 40 
to 60 bushels. Pickers get around 5 and 6 
cents. Fruit and garden truck and pota- 
toes all gathered in. Some fall plowing 
yet to be done. Cattle mostly in pastures 
yet, altho quite a few are on full feed. 
Hogs doing well, no disease to speak of, 
but some cows are ailing from poisonous 
weeds. Some farm sales; not going very, 
well; machinery selling fairly well, also 
horses. Grundy county held its corn 
picking contest last Saturday; competi- 
tion was close. We are still milking; also 
selling a few eggs.—Gus Treimer. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, Oct. 27.— 
We are having lots of rain the last two 
weeks, which is good on fall wheat and 
pastures but has delayed corn husking 
considerably. Corn not turning out as 
well as expected earlier in the season, 
due somewhat to corn being well dried 
out. Quality of corm quite good, much 
better than usual. Fall wheat is looking 
unusually good and has made a good 
growth. Most all potatoes dug and yield 
has been better than usual. Every one 
has potatoes and fewer potatoes will have 
to be bought or shipped in than for many 
years. Everybody wishing for more fa- 
vorable weather for corn husking.—C. L. 
Duncan, 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Oct. 31.—Corn crop is being cleaned up 
rapidly and the yield is exceedingly spot- 
ted. It is very dry and much of it would 
shell as most of the shrink is eliminated. 
Swine flu is troublesome and many herds 
of fat hogs are very thumpy and are be- 
ing held from market a few days. The. 

amount of moldy corn is high—from 3 to 
5 per cent. Other years mold ordinarily 
takes around 1 per cent. Hogs are being 
rushed for market.—Arthur Nelson, 

Eastern—Dubuque County, No. 2.—Corn 
husking is delayed again by wet weather. 
Some are half thru, others hardly started. 


The yield is good, © 


Some of the late corn is pretty soft and 
the stalks are down quite badly. A lot of 
corn is cut up for shredding this year.— 
A. A. Hallett. . 


INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, Nov. 2.— 
It sure has been fine husking weather 
the past three weeks. A few farmers are 
done husking and all are getting along 
well, Corn is not yielding as well as ex- 
pected because of the dry weather thru 
August and September. It is of good 
quality but ears are short. Had a nice, 
slow rain last night, which is fine on the 
wheat. Wheat is looking fine here. More 
interest is being taken in dairy cows and 
cow testing associations.—Noel E. Rick- 
ert. 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Nov. 2.—Start- 
ed to rain Wednesday noon and kept it up 
until last night, and then turned to snow 
and it is still snowing this morning. This 
will stop husking for a week or more. 
Not much corn husked; it is a good yield 
and of good quality, but broken down 
some. This moisture will put the ground 
in good shape for next spring, but what 
we need now is dry weather.—H. B. 


KANSAS 

North Central—Smith County, Oct. 29.— 
A nice, wet snow today, melted nearly as 
soon as it fell. Wheat greening up and 
this will help it. Corn picking in full 
swing; yield very good. Cattle and hogs 
scarce; not many on feed. Plenty of help 
and all feed crops up. Sales very good. 
Turkey crop slim here this year. Wheat 
85 cents, corn 70 cents, cream 43 cents, 
eges 27 to 31 cen'tts.—Harry Saunders. 

East Central—Franklin County, Nov. 1. 
—Corn. husking has been in full swing in 
this county the past two weeks. Every 
day the past week 5,000 bushels have been 
delivered. Shelling being done night and 
day to handle it. Price, 65 cents a bushel. 
A drop in price is looked for this week. 
General average of corn, 50 bushels per 
acre. Husking contest comes off Friday. 
Commenced raining last night, rained all 
night and still at it at noon today. Fri- 
day—Still raining and much colder; snow 
predicted.—F. D. E. 


MISSOURI 
Northeastern—Knox County, Oct. 27.— 
Lots of rain. Corn too soppy to crib. New 
corn 55 cents, oats 35 cents, chickens 21 
cents, cream 44 cents, eggs 30 cents.—J. 


Coffey. 
Northern—Adair County, Nov. 2.—We 
are having some wet weather. Up to 


date we have not had many frosts. A few' 
have started to crib corn. Our corn crop 
is not nearly as good as we thought it 
would be. There are many barren stalks. 
Some new corn selling at 75 cents. Many 
hogs have been going to market at a loss. 
— 35 cents, cream 40 cents.—Earl Wat- 
kins. 





ILLINOIS 
Southern—Wayne County, Oct. 26.— 
Showering some the last two weeks. Fall 


work almost all finished. Some doing fall 
plowing; several husking corn. Several 
dressed hogs being peddled out; hams 
sell at 18 to 22 cents. Eggs 34 cents, 
hens 22 cents, cream 33 cents but no large 
amount selling for pastures are dry and 
short.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 

Central—Champaign County, Nov. 2.— 
We are having rain the last two days. 
Corn thusking progressing well; some 
about done. Some new corn sold and de- 
livered to market, grading No. 4 and 5. 
Winter wheat looking fine and a good 
stand. Livestock doing well. Pastures 
fair. Much fall plowing being done.—A. 
M. Gale. 


Southeastern—Wabash County, Nov. 2. 
—Quite a rain last night. Corn fields a 
a little soft but not bad. Corn of a good 
quality and quite variable in yield. Wheat 
is looking fine; not as large an acreage as 
usual. A good chance-for Hessian fly as 
quite a bit was sown early. No fall plow- 
ing as ground was so hard people could 
not plow; even some wheat was left un- 
sown because of drouth. Pastures have 


been short for a couple of months. Not 
much stock fed except hogs. They are 
doing better than the price, which is 


around $8.50. Corn 62 cents, heavy hens 
22 cents, light 18 cents, eggs 34 cents, 
cream 46 cents.—C. E. Courter. 





THE SILKWORM’S RIVAL 


A chemist pondered upon the fact that 
a silkworm caterpillar ate mulberry leaves 
and spun silk. It was a challenge to him, 
and he felt that a chemist should be able 
to “chew up” something in a bottle or 
kettle and spin a thread just as good as 
that of the caterpillar. It took a long 
time to realize that dream, but now we 
know rayon as well as we do cotton and 
silk, and the amount made runs to hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds annually. 

It really is chemically very little differ- 
ent from cotton, from which it can be 





made, but it is quite different in its ap- 
pearance and some other properties. If 


-pered and waited on. 


into rayon, you can do it. Soak the sheet 
in a strong caustic soda solution, squeeze 
out most of the lye, tear the sheet all to 
pieces, so that it forms crumbs. Beat 
up the “ripe” crumbs with carbon disul- 
fide, a liquor of an atrocious odor, poison- 
ous and extremely inflammable, more so 
than gasoline. A bright orange, rather 
sticky mass, will be all that remains of 
the sheet. Dissolve this in water with a 
little more lye in it. Adjust its thickness 
until it is just right, get all the tiny air 
bubbles out of it, also every bit of dirt. 
Then force thru platinum plates with 
tiny holes in them, into an acid bath. 
Filaments will result, and these, after 
many other treatments, such as washing, 
freeing from sulphur, and bleaching, will 
appear, after spinning, as rayon yarn. 
On the whole, it is easier to use the old 
sheet as rags, and buy your rayon. 

Thus is the caterpillar no longer un- 
rivaled in the art of making lustrous 
fibers out of vegetable matter, altho it 
has certain trade secrets that are still 
outside the range’ of the chemist’s present 
achievements. It is true that no fisher- 
man would like to use a rayon line, but 
his daughter finds rayon indispensable in 
making her wardrobe up to date.—Dr. 
E. E. Rose. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














Greetings, 
By the time this appears in print all the 
noise and tumult will have died down 
and we shall be wondering how to relog 
our sets. Today at noon (Sunday) the 
Biblical drama called Samson and Delilah 
was broadcast. It came as a surprise as 
I had not seen a notice of it in any pro- 
grams received. At the time a friendly 
discussion was going; on, politics having 
been forgotten for a few minutes. 

If the order issued by the commission 
concerning Iowa stations really goes into 
effect November 11, those of us who 
have enjoyed the Biblical dramas broad- 
cast from the chain and WHO will have 
to try some other station. According to 
latest reports, WHO and WOC must share 
time and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has issued a statement to the effect 
that stations that have to share time 
can not be supplied with chain concerts 
and features. It seems as tho under the 
new arrangement there will be no chain 
station between Chicago and Denver. It 
will be quite impossible for listeners to 
get really dependable reception from 
those cities. 

WLZ, Cincinnati, has grown into a 50,- 
000-watt station. This week I have made 
a careful check of reception and find that 
altho WLZ sometimes comes in with tre- 
mendous volume, it fades altogether many 
times during the evening. One night it 
was impossible to hold it for more than 
five minutes at a time. * 

WCCO, Minneapolis, is another station 
which is hard to hold. It’s a mighty good 
station but it seems as tho it can not 
reach southward very well. We in Iowa 
may have to depend more or less on that 
station for natiomal events. (In other 
words, if the present order is made to 
stick, Iowa will be without chain fea- 
tures for a time. Of course, listeners 
will make such a kick that a change will 
be made and probably very quickly. 

The broadcasting of the political came 
paign has established the necessity of 
national hookups. All the country wants 
to know what is going on and the quick- 
est way of hearing it is via radio. Why 
Iowa should be deprived of the right to 
have details of events of national impor- 
tance it is hard to say. 

KOA, Denver, is generally very clear, 
but of course listeners in Iowa can not 
always depend on it. When a station 
fades it seems to delight in doing so at 
the most important part of a speech or 
musical selection. Fading is not under- 
stood by many people. It is just one of 
those irritating phenomena which perhaps 
are sent to try the patience of radio fans. 
Last night, for instance, KWKH faded 
quite a lot. I tuned in that station while 
Henderson was reading a telegram. When 
he had finished reading that individual 
remarked with emphasis, “Mr. ——, you 
are a d-a-m dam liar.” Then the station 
quickly faded without waiting to give 
me the satisfaction of tuning it out. It 
is very easy for a broadcaster to get the 
last word in an argument. The other fel- 
low has no word at all. It does not need 
much bravery to broadcast unanswerable 
epithets. 

KFT, Los Angeles, seems to be partic- 
ularly fond of my set. Hardly a night 
passes without some music from that sta- 
tion, but I simply can not get any other 
Pacific coast station. Others can get 
Oakland, San Francisco and several Los 
Angeles stations, but I am not so for- 
tunate. 

Another radio cake was made for me 
this week, and thereby hangs a tale. A 
few evenings ago I was petted and pam- 
A tea wagon was 
wheeled up close to my set and on it was 
a big cake, some grapes, nuts and other 
delicacies. The cake had a lot of cur- 
rants and no raisins. I became suspicious 
and am more suspicious now. That cake 





you want to make an old cotton sheet was, or is (a part of it is j 


politicians and radio fans. — 


N front of. 
I know it, but dont e: 


| now) a bribe. 
| yet what it will zost me. 
joy the cake. 

Being Sunday, I thought there 
be no politics, but was wrong. Sometin, 
I wish all the politicians would loge 4 
voices. Listening to Republicans 
reasons for turning to Hoover and 
to Democrats yearning. for Smith, a 
monotonous. Such confliction of’ o!) 
ion leads to family riots and | : 
buffer between the opposing factions, te 

Tonight a fan called up to say 
last night he had exceptionally gooq 
and listened to Toronto, Winnipeg ang 
Florida station before 6 o’clock. No w.’' 
der distance hunting is often referred 
as fishing. if 
WBAP, Fort Worth, is now ent 
us. The announcer seems to hee 
same voice as the old “Hired Hang» tat | 
he does not seem quite the same, He 
put on dignity or something and has 
a lot of the spontaneous wit which 
him famous. WBAP has grown into 
very important station, but it shoulg : 
change the “Hired Hand.” Every time 
I listen to him now I feel that he jg high - 
hatting his audience. (How is that 
ing? Should it be high hat-ing? 
how, you know what I mean.) 

Just to let you know how era 
family is about radio, especially Polit. 
ical speeches, I want to tell you that my” 
wife has had a long extension corg ate 
tached to her loudspeaker. She ¢. 
that speaker from room to room, [ Often 
meet her coming out of the kitchen with — 
a loudspeaker in her hand. A few ; 
ago I returned unexpectedly for lunch, } 
heard radio but could not tell. where it 
was coming from. The head of the hougg 
shortly appeared, coming from the base. 
ment, triumphant music heralding her ap. 
proach. 

Now T know the meaning of that extra 
fine cake. The ladies of the house haye 
decided to give a regular political loud. 
speaker party Tuesday night. My aunt - 
is a Democrat, my wife is a Republican, 
What a time we shall have. That @ke 
ought to have been a turkey with all the 
trimmings. I’m going to take a little get 
into my bedroom and stay there—sick but 
happy. 


Anyhow, T@. 


5 TP, 





Any. { 





OBER, 1928 
The following summary of tests made 
of corn gathered in different sections of 
Iowa to secure data on moisture content 
was furnished by the Iowa Weather and 
Crop Service, Charles D. Reed, director, 
and J. Earl Cook, statistician: 
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NW. _No.i| i1 | 13 | 18 | 145 | 1289 | 187 
N.C. No.2.| 11 | 13 | 15 | 149 | 1293 | 25.0 
N.E. No.3.| 12 | 14 | 16 | 125 | 880 | 274 
W.C. No.4.| 11 | 14 | 19-] 161 | 1362 | 20.5 
C. No.5....| 11 | 13 | 19 | 139 | 1215 | 211 
B.C, No.6. 10] 12 | 10] 76 | 524 | 245 
S.W. No.7.| 11 | 13 | 12 | 122 | 661 | 204 
S.C. No.8.| 11 | 14 | 18 | 131 | 805 | 217 
S.H. No.9. 12 | 15 | 12 | 105 | 946 | 228 
State ....| 11 | 13 [139 [1153 | 8975 |#21.71 








*State average moisture content weight- 
ed according to the percentage of corn 
husked in each district in 1927, on acre- 
age basis,-as reported by assessors. The 
weights used are: District No. 1, 16; No. 
2, 10 plus; No. 3, 6; No. 4, 18; No. 5, 16; 
No. 6, 9; No. 7, 11; No. 8, 7, and No. 9, 7% 

The maximum amount of moisture al- 
lowable in corn in grade 1 is 14 per cent; 
in grade 2, 15.5 per cent; in grade 3, 17.5 
per cent; in grade 4, 19.5 per cent; in 
grade 5, 21.5 per cent, and in grade 6, 23 
per cent. Corn with a moisture content 
of more than 23 per cent is classed 28 
“sample.” 

The 139 samples tested for the above 
summary were obtained from 93 counties 
and 1,153 fields. The total number of 
ears in the samples was 8,975, or 7.78 ears 
per field, 64.6 ears per sample and 83 
fields per sample. 

The average per cent of moisture, 21.7%, 
obtained by weighting as indicated in the 
footnote above, should 
adding 1.66 per cent to allow for loss of 
moisture in the container from the time 
the sample was gathered till it wais test- 
ed, and by adding 


tober 10, which would make the moisture 
content on that date, as the corn stood in 
the field, about 24 per cent. In the future 
a tin container that is practically p 

against loss of moisture will be used. Fif- 


rdins which began — 
were not included in the above summary, 
mainly because it was desired to 
October 10 as the sampling date for fu- 
ture work of this sort. Tests of the late 
samples showed there was very little, 
moisture due to the 


which automatically places it in 


“sample”’ grade. 





o 


about .57 of 1 per cent — 
to bring the sample back to date of Oc- 


any, increase in 3 
rains, tho the drying-out process was dé- 
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PURE BRED ANDO 
By A. Rambler 
at the National Swine Show to indi- 


wes S 
\ OTHERWISE 
er data has been released on the 
> iS. ~4 ll that was shown by the pack- 
F type best meeting present de- 
pee te The dressing percentage ran 6 






: Been higher than the average at the 
L” tad rds: the loin ran almost one per cent 
Te has j er. The entire carcass cut favorably. 





signer. like to know just what the 

mium would be on a car load of this 
i and just how much more they are 
‘worth on the hook in comparison to the 
yeneral average. If the producer has to 
make a change to get hogs of this type, 
he must be assured that the change will 


be profitable. 
















y of the interesting purchases in the 
polit eine was the top pig in G. P. Klein’s 
ut my One of his pigs, Lucky Strike, was 
d at. purchased by a leading breeder of the Po- 
arrieg jand Chinas. Lucky Strike was an out- 
Often standing pig, but we are of the opinion 
With Mf that what prompted this breeder to pay 
dayg $630 for a pig was the fact that this par- 
ch. | ticular blood line had in many instances 
re it ved a very valuable cross on the pur- 
10USe r’s blood line. There would be 
ase. fewer unsatisfactory results if more 
r ape preeders would make a thoro study of 
their herd boar purchases. If the feed re- 
xtra quirements and slaughter data of these 
have two strains and their resultant cross 
oud. could be made public and were favorable, 
aunt + an unlimited demand would be created for 
ican, these blood lines. 
Gke 
| the A Chicago friend recently remarked 
set that the worn phrase ‘“‘What’s the matter 
but with the pure blood business?” could be 
answered, “The automobile.’’” However, 
he had a new version and a remedy that 
js worth telling. He said in part that 
OC. the automobile has given the farmer a 
proader vision of life, higher standards 
lade and different interests. These have taken 
3 of his attention from the pride of ownership 
tent in fancy livestock to the necessity of 
looking upon his farming operations only 
and from a producing standpoint. The change 
tor, has made the farmer more efficient. Ev- 
ery purchase he makes in the livestock 
——- line will be based on possible returns, 
> whether it be cow, sow or hen. Egg rec- 
‘. ords, butterfat records and feed require- 
} ments are the order of the day, as well as 


miles per gallon, 


Have you forgotten to get your hogs 
accustomed to shelter? Proper housing, 
ventilation and bedding will do much to- 
wards insuring your hogs against dis- 
ease. This should be a year when some 
profits are taken from hog feeding. The 
tendency is to neglect many items on the 
farm thru corn harvesting time. The re- 
sultant losses will often pay for picking 


ut 


“uoo eanyslour e8z810. 


1 





7 the corn and leave a margin. If you do 
. not have straw, and corn stalks are avail- 
5 able for bedding, use them. They can be 
a hauled in with the corn on and the hogs 
5 will do the husking. 

4 

q NATIONAL-FOREST STATES GET 
” NEARLY $2,000 

Gi Twenty-five per cent of the receipts of 
it. the national forests for the fiscal year 
rn 1928 will be transmitted to the states con- 
a taining national forests for redistribution 


© to counties for construction and mainte- 
6; » Mance of roads and schools, reports the 
forest service. This percentage amounts 
]- @ to $1,351,279.77 this year. This total rep- 
t; ' resents one-fourth of the. receipts from 
timber sales, grazing permits, and other 
Rational forest uses for the last fiscal 
year, 1927-28. 

‘ In addition the fund representing 10 per 
cent of the forest receipts made available 
for the construction and maintenance of 
Toads and trails within the national for- 
ests under the act of March 4, 1913, 
nts to $540,511.91 for the fiscal year 

27-28, 
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FEWER HENS ON FARMS 


-The number of hens and pullets of lay- 
ing age in farm flocks on October 1 was 
Z 4 per cent less than on the same date last 
year, but about 3 per cent more than two 
% years ago, and 6 per cent more than three 
years ago, according to estimates of the 
crop and livestock reporting board of the 
department. The number of chicks and 
chickens of this year’s hatch in these 
é flocks was 10 per cent less than on Octo- 
| @ ober 1 last year. 
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The surplus of wheat available in Ar- 
gentina on October 11 for export or carry 
over was about 15,500,000 bushels, or 
about half what it was the same date the 
year before, said a recent cable from the 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, to the foreign service of the bu- 
Teau of agricultural economics. 















DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEINS 
Dec. 3—Iowa State Board of Control, 
Waterloo, Iowa; F. C. Barney, State 


House, Des Moines, Sale Manager. 
Dec. 4—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Towa. 
HEREFORDS 
Feb. 5 and 6—Polled Hereford Week sale, 

February 6; Gammon, secretary, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
~~ 4 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Mar. “eB. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 16—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 1—Otto Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
—— of ‘> discontinuance or change reach =< -_ 

later than Wednesday of the week preceding da 

of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or spectal ——. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and n 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
adve ents, however, can usually inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 














LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them ‘find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 








Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, 
Dee Moines, lowa. 











Field Notes 


A GOOD RECORD 


Mr. J. C. Penney, head of the J. C. 
Penney Company, whose show herd of 
purebred Guernsey cattle made such a 
splendid record at the Iowa State Fair, 
and which has been making the circuit of 
the leading shows in the country, advises 
us that his herd won the largest number 
of first prizes and championship honors at 
the National Dairy Show, of any herd in 
the country. He took eight first prizes in 
the individual classes, thirteen in number, 
four firsts in the five group classes, and 
furnished the senior, junior and grand 
champion females of the National Dairy 
Show. Thirty-nine awards in all were 
won by the Penney herd, which also 
achieved the distinction of taking the 
Peer Challenge Cup for the best four ani- 
mals, the progeny of one bull. This is 
the second year in succession in which 
Mr. Penney’s herd has won this distinc- 
tion. Mr. Penney is a real enthusiast for 
dairying, and takes a personal interest in 
the showing of his Guernseys. He expects 
to exhibit at the Pacific International 
Livestock Show, at Portland, Ore., and at 
the American Royal Stock Show, at Kan- 
sas City. By the time these shows are 
over, it is estimated that he will have 
completed almost ten thousand miles of 
travel with the herd. He is justly proud 
of the honors which his herd has won.— 
Advertising Notiée. 





JOHN CONRAD HAS A GOOD SALE 
In spite of one of the worst rain storms 





of the fall season, a good crowd was in | 


attendance at the annual boar sale of 
John W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, held on 
October 17. John has built a reputation 
for square dealing, together with a herd 
of hogs of the highest quality in the Po- 
land breed, and it takes more than a rain 
storm to keep his customers away. W. J. 
Murphy.was on the block. We list the 
sales over $35: No. 8, Tom Shafer, Clarks- 
ville, Iowa, $87.50; 12, G. W. Bader, State 
Center, Iowa, $70; 11, a. . Anderson, 
Clarkfield, Minn., ‘565; 2, R. H. Renkens, 
Aplinigiton, Iowa, $57. 50; 3 Joseph Shuldt, 
Klemme, Iowa, $54; 9, H. A Dobbin, State 
Center, Iowa, $75; 10, +. 

Steamboat Rock, Iowa, $58; 
Martens, Lincoln, Iowa, $72.50: 
Wagener, Washington, Towa, ~ 
Delbert Blair, Wheeling, Mo., $46; 1, C. E. 
Page, New Virginia, Iowa, $65; 32, Fred 
erg Parkersburg, Iowa, $42. 50; 36, 
Cc. A. Bunn, Marshalltown, Iowa, $51; 14, 
Will Sailer, Ackley, Iowa, $46; 20, E. H. 
Myers, Grundy Center, Towa, $35; 26, L. 
B. Mills & Son, New Providence, Iowa, 
$43; 23, Zobel Bros., Dysart, — $36; 
37, Henry Roeweather, Gladbrook, Iowa, 
$45; 2. Herman Ehrig, Gladbrook, Iowa, 
$59; John Shultz, Beaman, Iowa, $42. ~ 
16, Ww. H. Montz, Whitten, Iowa, $35; 24 
39, Fred Sienkneckt, Beaman, Iowa, $35, 
$37; 34, Walter Bauerle, Conrad, Ia., $36. 


FOREST’S POLAND CHINA SALE 


While the BE. C. Forest & Son sale came 
during a rainy week, with dirt roads al- 
most i ssable, the sale was well at- 
tended and the bidding was prompt and 
snappy from start to finish. The entire 
offering, including some extras, sold at 
an average of $61.16. Colonel Cooper did 
the selling. Below is a list of boars sell- 
ing above $50: No. 1, F. J. Backman, 
Clarence, Towa, $85; Rai om John Gradert, 
Bryant, sows $110; Neesman, War- 
ren, Ill., vw 50; 2, ins ‘aS Dann, apache. 
Iowa, $ John Gradert, $35; H. 
Gerdest Continche Iowa, $62. z Moore 
Bros., Tipton, Iowa, $65; 26, i ee Bowers, 
Cedar a3, Pc Iowa, $50: 32, John Gradert, 

70; C. Cook, Mt. Vernon, Towa, 
52. ‘50. 4. H. J. Moeller, Eldridge, Iowa, 
55; 16, V. E. Phillips, Lisbon, Iowa, $45: 
44. J. W. Denune, Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
$62.50; 18, Johnson Bros., Almont, Iowa, 
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403-7 Securities Building 








runs are about over and hun- 
dreds of feeders are without cattle. 


Get in ahead of the scramble. 
cattle unsold. Choice Hereford yearlings 
and calves. 


Write or wire collect at once. 


Live Stock Exchange, Inc. 








Only a few 


Des Moines, lowa 

















CHESTER WHITES 





Sunny Slope Farm Offers Chester White Boars 








30 head spring boars by The Architect and Modern Improver, good uniform boars. 12 outstanding fall boars 
by tee oa. They are with extra good 
feck nd Ings. Come and ets Gan ar cam le Ee FEY, Storm Lake, lowa 
$90; ie John Lubben, Anamosa, Iowa, CHESTER WHITES 
ee Wi 3s > bas gg soni: “—S - 
" m. Hintze, Peos a, Iowa, 
Geo. Hempey, Lisbon, Iowa, <=; 29, Ch t Wh t 
Mlignell Cedar Rapids "iowa $1050; ¥f waagpasilrs ge 
itche edar pids, Iowa, 
J.B. Wagoner, Olim, Iowa, 497.00; 33° 4¢ | Boars and Gilts 


vin Klinkhammer, Anamosa, Iowa, ive 50; 
36, John Phillips, Ely, Iowa, $75; 15, Clem 
Morhn, Arlington, Iowa, $60; 14, w. Lutz, 
Stanwood, Iowa, $52.50; 24. Kuhel Bros., 
Swisher, Iowa, $70; 47, Henry Witeman, 


Martelle, Iowa, $60; 41, R. E Clark, Mt 
Vernon, Iowa, $42.50; 19, W. C. Fisher, 
Martelle, Iowa, V. Heneberry 


50; 45, - 
Bernard, Iowa, $58; 33, oe Bros., 
Mechanicsville, Towa, $52. ; 21, Joe Sed- 
lasek, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, $50. 


HUMAN FEET INJURE BIG TREES 

Heavy and long-continued tramping of 
human feet has destroyed the root end- 
ings and finer roots of many of the se- 
quoias in the big tree grove of Mariposa 
county, California, Dr. P. Meinecke, 
pathologist of the bureau of plant indus- 
try, concluded after investigating the 
condition of the trees at the request of 
the national park service. Thus damaged, 
the trees are unable to absorb water and 
mineral nutrients from the soil. Grizzly 
Giant, one of the finest big trees in ex- 
istence, was found to be similarly affect- 
ed about twenty-five years ago. This 
tree was restored to health by loosening 
the soil surrounding it and placing addi- 
tional soil around the tree and over the 
roots to a depth of three or four feet. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Sired by Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Write us your wants. 


McKEE BROGB., Cresten, Lowa 
Known wherever Durocs 


FIreWOrKs 2,2: yor sereetased 


next herd boar be one. Breeding stock for sale 
at all times. 
é. L. Harper and Sen, 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


urecs- of size, with depth, 
length na = S25 stock for sale. 


KNOTEK BROGB., Riverside, lowa 


Nelson’s Durocs 


March bears by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality, also (9 fall rs. We ship on appreval. 
Farm 8 miles north of Alta. 

N. HK. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 














Ames, Iowa 











Sired by Pilet Jack 
Good type, priced right, cholera immune. Come or 
terested. 


write at once if in 
IRWIN FROST, Spirit Lake, lowa 


60 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 60 


Big, rugged, cholera immune fellows. All out of 
Prise Winning ancestors. The big easy feeding Kind. 
We pay the express and ship C. O. D. on apprev-! the 
same as we have for 28 yeasts and no unsatisfied cus- 
tomers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R 2, Farmington, Iowa. 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 


A few extra good individuals that we are pricing to 
sellat once. Write us for description and prices. 


MecMiniey Bres. & Sens, Melrese, lowa 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
ne UTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 


for service. Strains that have size and finish 

~~ Sired by The Paramount aad Bean Geste. 

Priced reasonable . Write for rrices or come and 
make your b 


Wh. 0. NOTZ, CRESTOR, Iowa 


20 Spotted Poland Boars 


Late farrowed but large enough for heavy service. 
Priced reasonable. Write us your wants or visit our 
herd. D. V. Crawferd & Sens, Earlham. ia. 


POLAND CHINAS 
Boars Shipped C. O. D. 


We are shipping Poland China boars em approval 
sired by first prize junior yearling, Iowa State Fair, 
= They are — rugged individuals with plenty 

of feeding quality. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. D. J. Burns, Stuart. la. 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRSS. Bud's Prospect and Mon- 
arch’s Defender are —_ hye their anequalied 
show andbreeding reeords. e are — 2 high 
class spring and fs fall seen boars sired by them. 
They are thrifty, wel! grown and — immune. We 
eoemaline on mail orders and gu satisfaction. 
Write or visit us. H.W. Oxley & Son, ay 


HAMPSHIRE Sows and gilts bred to farrow 


= September. Gilts not bred. 

Boars of all sizes. 3 
Cc. A. PRENwICn. Sac City, lowa 
Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 


Be 
immediate use. sie at $25.00 up. Also some 
alice fall gilts. E. RB. Hem, Seine, Iowa. 






































DUROCS 


Cheice Duroe Boars of excellent type and age | 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike an 
Super Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Will ae 


G. A. SWENSON, Dayten, Lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


N\A BS WORTH boars—winter and spring farrow. 
Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 
¢.3.NBWLIE, mes, leowa 
On Iowa Primary No. 7. 








WITTER’S DUROCS 


70 head fall and spring boars, big stretchy, heavy 
heavy boned fellows, just what you are looking for. 
Free from diseases. Priced right. Farm 2 miles 
north and half a mile east of town. 

EDWIN H. WITTER, Storm Lake, Iowa 


FIREFLAME DUROCS 


A few fall and spring boars sired by Fireflame, the 

sire of Fireworks, Firefighter, and other boars of 

note. Inquiries promptly answered. 

ARLIE PENCE, Sigourney, Iowa 

DUROCS Fall and Spring Duroc Jersey boars 
sired by boars of Red Pathlieader, 

Long Col. and Wildfire ist breeding. Large. easy 


feeding, early maturing type fall boars, 
Spring boars, $30-$40. Gilts same price. Weanli 








TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


At farmer prices. 75 gilts to pick from. All cholera 
immune. oetner ROD STOCK FARH, 
. R. Ne. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Ilewa. 


YORKSHIRES 
@RKSHIRE SWINE. Dandy boars and gilts 


$25 to —, Serviceable 
William Zahbs, In Tes Riverside, Towa. 


SHORTHORNS 
ILHKING SHORTHORNS—Bulls for sale 


one to 14 months of age, by Bates bull out of 
producing dams. H.W.G. Folkers, Scotch Grove, Ia. 


SHEEP 




















pigs, pairs or trio not related. 
Lloyd Place, Milford, Iowa. 


E can supply your wants with anything in the 
Duroc line. We are pricing fall and spring boars 

for early delivery. Write or visit our herd. 

Sam Roberts and Sens, Jeffersen, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS Fo" For ante = —18 ~2 pete 


of good size, sired by Stilts yoy ‘al ae Groat a Bie 











FOR SALE 


10 high class Rambeulliet yearling rams. 
20 Ramboutliet bred ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 























Col. Also ten gilts. BR. E. Waldemer, Kiron, lewa. HORSES 
VROO BOARS spring farrow, big stretchy Registered Peroherons 422457". 4and6 yr. 
fellows, $35 to $50 each. Immune. Write orcall. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H.8. Fain, Emmetsbureg, Ia. blacks and greys, ton and hestion, 9008 = 
each. Yona stallions lewer price. 
HOLSTEINS Mares with foal by side and bred 
LER, 7 CHARITON, iowa 
GavamaE sesentee Zoe eects = 
r by 
Kol. He has « record of 1200 Ibs, of butterfat on his AUCTIONEERS 
early test an nine nearest dams have a reco: 
be 1230 4 280 Ibs. of ter on their ly test. He is a -S.and W.B. DUROAR, Creston, lows. 
double Grandson of K.P. OP. ced reasenbie, from We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
Stes mos. ofage. Md. Slespers, ia us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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The home of HONEY DEW products, at Omaha, Neb.—The world’s largest Pig Meal Plant. 
(We have moved Western States Farmers Exchange HONEY DEW products from Chicago) 






HONEY DEW Makes Grand Champions 

Meet the Grand Champion Duroc Jersey: boar at the 1928 Nebraska 
State Fair. Raised on HONEY DEW by C. H. Christiansen, Harlan, Iowa. 
Other Grand Champions raised on HONEY DEW are: Grand Champion 
Poland China owned by H. A. Weeldreyer, Emery, S. D.; Grand Champion 
Durocs from Shellenbarger Farms, Argyle, Ill.; Grand Champion Chester 
Whites shown by G. W. Black, Washburn, Ill.; Grand Champion Tamworths 
shown by Charlie Carpenter, Chariton, Iowa, and hundreds and hundreds of 
prize winners at State and County Fairs, 1928. 


HONEY DEW PRODUCTS 


HONEY DEW Pig Meal, 262% Pro- HONEY DEW Hog Fattener. 

tein. Alfalfa-Molasses Dairy Ration. 
HONEY DEW Chick Starter. HONEY DEW Calf Meal. 
HONEY DEW Growing Mash. Alfalfa Cattle Molasses Fattener, 
HONEY DEW Dairy Rations, 16 to 10 to 20% Protein. 

32% Protein. 


FREE 


Mail the coupon now. Let us send you full 
details of what HONEY DEW will do for you. 
Read how HONEY DEW hogs have taken prize 
after prize. See the big profits it has made for 
other hog raisers. Mail the coupon today. 





Mail This 


COUPON 


HONEY DEW MILLS, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Send me prices, and detailed informa- 
tion on HONEY DEW Line. Also name 
of dealer nearest me. 





PNG i vnkdiniagis enn c420 055500 0e rey ee 


Pr. Qe ccccccccccccssccccvees 


StAG a secccsccesccsccscce kts Be. Disevsvsce Wershoupe: 














Hampshire Hogs grown by Earl Carson, Williamso 
HONEY DEW Pig Meal, oats and corn. At six months old they were marketed and weighed 220 
pounds. Fed HONEY DEW in self-feeders and had free choice of oats and corn in self-feeders. 


HONEY DEW MILLS, Omaha, Nebr. 


PIG M 





Turns Corn Into 
Big Profits 
Fattening Hogs 


HIS year Iowa farmers harvest a 
record crop. Already thousands 
are turning their grain into pork for 
extra profits. The real money makers 


‘are balancing grain rations with 


HONEY DEW Pig Meal, the famous 
protein pork maker. HONEY DEW 
is well known all over the west as one 
of the most dependable feed supple- 
ments on the market to balance the 
corn. 


Makes Heavy Hogs at 
Lowest Feeding Cost 


B. C. Forest buys HONEY DEW in car 
lots. Read what he says: 

“Western States Farmers Exchange, 
Chicago, IIL: 

“We started feeding HONEY DEW 
Meal when our .pigs were six weeks old, 
mixed half and half with hulled oats 
ground. We gradually increased the oats 
as they got older, until at four and one- 
half months old they were put on whole 
oats ground and pig meal at the rate of 
one of pig meal to five of oats; the boars 
were sold in our fall sale and the gilts 
carried until. our spring sale on one part 


OS 


pig meal to six parts oats, with very little 
corn. We never had pigs do better, and 
while we didn’t keep weights we feel sure 
our gains were cheaper than they would 
have been without the pig meal; we didn’t 
feed any stock foods of any kind. We 
bred 54 spring gilts and every one settled 
to the first service, something we never 
had happen before. : 

Yours very truly, 

“EB. C. FOREST & SON.” 


You can expect great results when you 
feed Honey Dew. It has been proved in 
hog lots in every county in Iowa. Send 
today for prices, list of ingredients and 
free hog books. 


We Save You Money 


HONEY DEW is made in the world’s 
largest pig meal. plant. Here we have 
been able to cut costs down to a mini- 
mum. Another saving is the fact that we 
have established shipping points all over 
the west to lower the freight to you. 


Hundreds of dealers sell HONEY DEW. 
If one of these dealers is near you we 
prefer to. have you buy from him. If not, 
we can ship you direct. Mail the coupon 
today for the name of the nearest dealer, 
prices and other valuable information— 
all free. 











n, Iowa. They were weaned and finished om 


WESTERN STATES FARMERS EXCHANGE 


Des Moines, lowa; Sioux Falls, S. D.; Lincoln, Ill. New Ulm, Minn.; St. Joseph, Mo. 


DEALERS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN WHERE WE ARE NOT ESTABLISHED 











